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LITHRATURE. 





A RIVER IN THE SOUTH. 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 


I saw an Alpine rivulet careering 
From rock to rock along its downward track, 
When, mindful of the dangers it was nearing, 
I whispered, “ Back, ; 
Back, streamlet, to thy mother, yon grey mountain ; 
Though glaciers fill the hollows of her breast, 
Her freezing kiss alone can give a fountain 
Safety and rest.’’ 
The river murmured, “ False and empty warning ; 
For though my youth was cradled in the snow, 
I sprung from dew-drops in the starry morning, 
And there I go.” 
Agnin I said, “ But why this march incessant, 
Which will not stay to dally with the flowers? 
’T were well to learn bow pure, and yet how pleasant, 
Are bridal hours. 
Lo, where the trailing tresses of a willow 
Are tremulous with love she dreads to own ; 
Lie down in peace upon ber yielding pillow— 
’T will prove a throne.” 
To which the brook: “A primrose for a minute 
Dimpled my cheek with her caressing hand ; 
I leaped the bank, no primrose there was in it, 
Bat weeds and saad. 
And thus I learnt that ‘tis a lying vision 
Which paints the beauties of the treacherous shore. 
A loving heart embittered by derision 
Thus loves no more.” : ; 
My answer was: “ ’Tis wise to sbrink from wooing 
When frailness bends, earthrooted yet above. 
That primrose lared thee to her own undoing, 
Baried in love. ot i 
Bat purest loveliness art thou rejecting, ; 
Whose rays descend, and yet are throned on high. 
Methinks ’twere joy indeed to eleep reflecting 
The stars and sky.” 
The river sighed, “One night the moon delayed me, 
Till on my breast her beams were multiplied. 
Uprose my very depths, yet she betrayed me— 
A maddening bride ; . 
For soon there came an eddying, turbid feeling, 
And from my destined path a torrent broke, 
Till through the thorny hedgerows wildly reeling, 
At length I woke 
To know that safety is the twin of duty ; 
And that the wayworn pilgrims of a night 
May only rest where self-existent beauty 
Sheds aolar light.” 
“ And yet,” I said, “ ’twere wise to cease from flowing 
Which leads thee onward to a deadly leap, 
A dark abyss, for thou art blindly going 
Down to the deep.”’ 
‘ No!”? moaved the river ; “ though I hear that ocean, 
And see afar its angry billows foam, 
It only breeds in me a fond emotion— 
A thirst for home. 
My home, not on the hille nor sea, but yonder, 
Where joy untiring hushes weary care ; 
There, up the suobuilt arches, I ehall wander, 
Lighter than air, 
Until I join those crystal waves which sever 
Earth from the Rock of Ages and the throne. 
There murmuring waters rest in peace for ever, 
And there alone.” 





BOND AND FREE. 
IN FOWR CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Under the marmuring limes of Trinity, in the radiant May term, two 
atudents, Gray and Persey, walked, now backward and forward; now 
beneath the fragrant avenue; now on the path that fringes the stream 
from Cam. ‘The evening was as warm as July; the sky-colours, which 
tinged tree and turret, seemed a fit herald of midsummer. Over the old 
town the never-failing music of ita bells clashed cheerily ; from the earth- 
shaking peal of St. Mary’s to the tinkle of the College Chapel, that was 
calling the white-robed students, flitting ghoetlike, ander corridor and 
arch, to prayer. Upon the water lingered yet a fairy fleet, and the light 
dip of the feathered oar ; fall on the open stream—sharp under the little 
bridge—touched the ear pleasantly and dreamily. . 

“ How can you talk so mournfully, my dear fellow,” said Gray, “ amidst 
these beautifal sounds and sights? I do believe if you were amongst the 
blest you would find something to make a grievance of. Your voice 
sounds discordant.” x. 

“Ab, Gray,” returned the other, “as tor the glory and beaaty ; it is 
glory and beauty [ bewail. That is the pity of it. How cruel that this 

te of life should be made so fine, but that when we have passed through 
t, behold for us—who have an experience of d: amland— nothing but the 
pitiless world. I have youth, I have health. i save money here. I have 
dear friends—you, Gray, the chief—and there is not a single daty in this 
College life which can be called distasteful.’ 

“ Morning chapel ?”’ euggested Gray. ’ 

“ I have taken as high piaces in the examination as I expected.” 

“ Well, then, what is the matter? What in the Fiend’s name, are you 
eoming to?” 

“This, man; that it most all end, and I know not how soon. How 
ean I enjoy the nooatide, when perhaps I may never see another sun? If 
Sir William withdrew his protection, i should be a beggar to-morrow.” 

“ Indeed? Bat I knew one once who reminds me of you very strongly. 
He was prudent youth who never would touch pudding in vacation 
time for fear he should miss it when he got back to school ; and I re- 
member he died (and serve him right) the very last day of our Christ- 
mas holidays. Think of the good things that poor bey mast have lost for 
a whole six weeks ; and take warning. Seriously, what right have you 
te be discoatented? Compare your fate with mine ; and reap horrid 
joy. Ihave no rich patron to help me even for a little time ; and, though 
I be a scholar, a fellowship is too wide a leap for me. 

. . . e 


“ Sit down on the sloping grass here under cover of the bridge, and his desk, over a parchment. A stained glass window threw a flood of 
' coloured light about his pallid forebead, and surrounded, as he was with 


Pll tell you a tale, my friend, which will sstonish you : 





| was well repaid for all risks. 


| character, and defended the most despotic and illegal acte. 





| and somehow aggrieved ; not to have even knowa of euch sights as these 


“* Where I was born I cannot accurately state, but it must have been | 
some nineteen years ago, or by’r Lady, inclining to ascore. My parents | 


| —Heaven forgive me for so speaking of the anthors of my being—inter- 


ested themeelves about me to the extent of ringing the gate-bell of a cer- 
tain work-house in Hampshire, and leaving me outside with an insuffi- 
cient provision of flannel, In that stately aud well-swept mansion I speat 
my earliest years : my dress was of a similar colour to this present Trinity | 
gown, but of a coarser material.” 
“What happened to you at the workhouse ?” 
“ My ekin was kept very clean aod my hair cat remarkably close, but | 


for instance—but there is also no play. For my part, I liked the school- | 


hours as well as any of my time there, except perhaps when I was in the 


old men’s ward. When I could get in there upon the sly, and listen to | 
their stories of the great world without, I suppose I was as happy as I 
then could be. I had to ekim across a little paved court like a ewallow, | 
ia order to escape the eyes of the master and his wife, who seemed to be 
always watching out of the four windows of their sitting-room at once. ) 
If caught, I was shut up and kept on bread and water; if otherwise, [| 
Imagine a little uofurnished dusky bed- 
room, smelling of old men and bad tobacco, being a sort of Paradise to | 
me! Each upon the edge of bis trackle-bed, sat smoking, blear-eyed, | 
misshapeo, toothless. The oldest man’s constant topic of conversation | 
was the American war; he was a charch-and-king man of very obstinate 

He bad been | 
a soldier, and had received a terrible wound (on Bunker’s Hill, I think), 
He was intensely proud of the scar which he constantly displayed to the 
minister, or whomeoever else might visit him, I don’t remember his 
name, and indeed I doubt whether be remembered it at that time bim 
self; bat we called bim Crutehy, because he walked with a couple of 
sticks. Biller, who was the next oldest man, was leader of the opposition, 
and a red-hot radical. He bad been imprisoned, when already in yeare, 
for his republican principles at the Peterbro’ period ; and the way in 
which he disposed of the king and the lords and the bishops beat Tink'er 
at the Cambridge Union. He would look round furtively; make sure | 
there was no epy in the camp; bobble to the door to see the master was 
not outside even; and then, in reply to some aggravating statement of 
Crutchy’s, would assert in a loud whieper that those three dignified 
classes were ‘a pack of rogues as ever was.’ These contests were im- | 
meneely interesting to me; and I confers I sided with the fiery Bilier, 
Crutchy eat alone, with a certain dignity, like one of the early gode, la- 
menting the new order of things upon the earth. If anybody woke him | 
up on a sudden to ask him any question, no matter what, he would reply | 
without hesitation, ‘ They should send out a fleet, eir ;’ which, as was ge- 
nerally understood, was a plan of his for the recovery of the American 
colonies. 

* Next to this parliament, as I said, I liked my echool-times. Ateight | 
years old I was a great scholar, and the pedagogue’s favourite. Hemen- | 
tioned me to the parson, and bis reverence was as pleased with me ashe ; 
the parsoa’s wife, too, Mrs. Parmer, fell in love with my eyer, aod my 
bair that would have curled if the relentless shears of workhouse destin 
bad permitted it ; and after some come consultation with the eqaire, Sir 
William Persey, { was removed to a higher sphere,—the village-school. 
My workhouse name was Edward Brooke; but here I got ail sorta of 
nick-names expressive of my pauperiem, [ was the social footstool upon 
which they mounted with a complacent satirfaction, surprised to find 
themselves so high: poor simple rogues, if they bad only koown what 
was likely to befal me, they would have treated me well enough, as my 
master did. 1 was going to say that be perceived I was a protégé, and 
played his cards accordingly ; but you will think that I am too bitter 
upon all these good folke. Well then, he was a benevolent person erring 
on the side of kindness, if at all, and he gave my patron such astonishing 
azcounts of my progress. He even taught me privately, and made be- 
lieve I bad learnt all in echoo!-houra. Young ladies who came to teach 
as on Sandays, were eoraptured with the way in which I disposed of the 
kings of Judah ; the rector dared not ask me a question in arithmetic for 
his own credit; and, crowning success! Sir William bimself came dowao 
to the school in the twelfih year of my age, and presented me with a Eu- 
clid and a pat on the head. How my master worked me at that die- 
tressing volume! I wished myself a hundred times back at the work- 
house with Crutcby and Biller; for, although I was a sharp boy, I was 
not a miracle, and stuck at the asses’ bridge as long as any Etonias. 
Nevertheless, when the great man next visited us, I bore his kindly but 
searching examination in the earlier books, with great steadiness and 
success, 

Thea it wae that I became pedagogue. I was made monitor over the 
otber boys, and assured that my advancement would not cease there if 
I continued as I began. I bad now plenty of spare time, and read bard 
at all sorts of subjects. The master could assist me with Latin; but 
Greek I bad to get up by myself in 4 mournful manner ; nor did I jeara 
for a length of time even, how to pronounce the words, Mr. Parmer and 
Sir William were once disputing about a passage in Virgil, in the school- 
room, as to whether a certain word was longus or latus ; the baronet was 
of the former opinion, and I was fortunate enough to be able to corrobo- 
rate him ; bat, ‘‘ nevertheless, sir,” said I to the pareon, “ it’s as broad as 
it’s long ;” a most courtier-like reply, which, in a few days, bore ample 
fruit. Good Mr. Parmer came one morning to prepare me for a great 
preferment. He wished me well, he said, and had himself agreed with 
the squire upon my merits and their reward. “I koow Sir William 
well ; perhaps better than apy other man. When he takes a liking there 
is no knowing what length be will not go, toserve his objec!. I consider,” 
he finished, “ if you only take ordinary pains to please bim, your fortane’s 
made.” 

“The next day I was sent for to Hilton Hall ; I bad hitherto only seen 
its turrets above the mighty elms from the upper windows of the work- 
houee ; ite owner himeelt I had seen rarely, for be went bat little abroad, 
bad grown—on accouat of having lost a beautiful wife years ago it was 
said—almost a recluse. He took bat little interest even in his broad 
lands and glorious home, and I noticed, as I pushed open the Lodge- 
gates—for tbe keeper seeing whom I was, did not trouble himself to belp 
me—how rusty were the hinges, and that the leaves in the great avenue 
were lying where the last night's wind had left them ; the mansion was 
on very high ground, and as I emerged from the elm-tree drive, on the 
sweep before the door, I saw half Hampsbire lying beneath me. There 
was mach pasture set with oaks, and uadalating gently to the level corn- 
lands ; on each side were enormous woods, on which the flery finger of 
autamn had been laid ; and oa the right more aplaad ; a tower or steeple 
stood here and there, and one white windmill. Upoa the herizon gleamed 
a silvery line, which I had never seen before ; it was the sea. I ascended 
the great stone steps,—why I did not enter at the back-door I have no 
notion—and pulled the quaint bell-handle not too gently. I felt envious 


before ; and yet to have been within a mile of them my life-long seemed 
very strange. J was ushered into the library, aod found Sir William at 


such uncared-for pomp, and matter of course magnificence, it was no 
wonder, perhaps, that he seemed to me almost a superior being. 

“* Mr. Brooke,’ be eaid, and it was the first time that the workhouse 
boy bad ever been dignified by such a title,—‘I like your manners, I 
like your appearance, and I perceive you have considerable talent. De 
you think you should be pleased to reside ia my house bere, and pursue 
your studies under a fitting tator? You will fad mea kind and 
natured person, and—’ he seemed to me weighing his words here—' and 
a powerful friend ; bat you mast take care not to oross me.’ 

“ | was fourteen years old, Gray, and the honest bread of labour looked 


| otherwise I bad little to complain of. There is no bullying to epeak of | coarse and unpalateable beside the cake and wine of dependence. I 
| among your workhouse brate—unothing like your public school despotism, | murmured, ‘ Yes, Sir William,’ with gratitude. 


“*Come nearer,” said the Baronet, aod I approached uatil I could 
perceive the object of his studies ; it was a fantastic sort of tree of great 
height and many branches, from which huog pendulous medals, with 
names and dates upon them. 

“*Do you know what these are, boy 1’ 

“*Kings,’ I said ; thinking of my table of the Kings of Judah, 

‘* Not far out,’’ be said ; he pointed to his own name banging alone ; ‘I 
am the last, you see, boy, of all the Perseys; the rotting branch that 
shall never put forth a leaf.’ 

‘* Although of course entirely unable to appreciate the pride of ances- 
try, | gazed upon bim with an unaffected pity, aud he perceived it, 

“ You, parish workbouse boy,’ said he, as if annoyed,‘ would you not 
change places with me to-morrow, if you could, for all this and more?’ 

** No, indeed, sir,’ L replied naively, ‘ you are too old,’ 

“T koew that I had spoken ill the moment after, and crimsoned to the 


| forehead ; bat, with calmness and no trace of displeasure, he said, ‘ Right, 


boy, right.’ He then added, ‘ Who is your father, sir? Brooke, Brooke, 
I remember no euch name in these parts,’ 

“*T never bad one,’ I said, mourofally. 

“* Nor I a son,’ answered he, in the same tone, Then, after a . 
be said, ‘ We will fill, henceforth, those places for one another,’ ont an 
ing my brow, bade me go home, and make my preparations for removal. 

“ So little a box that I could carry it on my contained all 
my ecanty stock of books and clothes; and, with this, I the school- 
master’s cottage—where I had boarded for nearly six yeare—for the 
house of my adopted father. 

“The tumult that occurred in the village was very great; and its olr- 
cling eddies extended, with diminished force, over ail tbe country round, 
The most popular opinions on the subject were, firstly, that Sir William 
had gone mad ; secondly, that a designing boy, of the name of Brooke 
had flattered bim into adoptiog bim; and thirdly, that the baronet had 
taken the tardy step of acknowledging an illegitimate offepring of bis 
own. 

“My own belief is, that the promise of adoption was a mere momentary 
impulse of my patron, and that be bad intended nothing farther, when 
he sent for me, than to give mea good education. His natural generosity, 
aided by sume vanity, perhaps, had urged bim to do this; and afterw 

the opposition of distant relatives, aod the obstacles to my advancement 
he met witb on ail sides, no less than his increasing partiality to myself, 
decided bim still more positively in my favour. He was the most self- 
willed person, I should think, who ever breathed. Woe be to that man 
within bis pears whodared to thwart bim! It was with the utmost 
difficulty that I could save the hoary-headed batler from expulsion, for 
having once omitted to show me a customary mark of respect. ‘The 
slightest want of respect to Mr. Brooke,’ the baronet said to his whole 
retinue, ‘will be visited by instant dismiesa!.’ 

“A university geutleman came to be my tator within a week, and I 
settled down to my new course of life without much dificulty. I no 
very grose vulgarities to get rid of; and Sir William’s conversation was 
as good an antidote to anything of the sort, as can be conceived. He 
bad read exteusively, had travelled far, and bad benefited largely by both 
experiences. His talk was of that rare and courteous sort which seems 
to acquire information, while in reality it is imparting it; and presented 
a striking contrast to bis stubbornness and almost savage will. I advanced 
readily in classics ; and, from a desire to please my benefactor, worked 
bard at the mathematics ; which I detested, and ever shall detest, 

“T seldom visited the village ; it had become hateful, from the unplea- 
sant remarke and curious questions that | was sure to be there subjected 
to; but the park was a world wide enough for me. My patron seemed 
to grow better pleased with me dally—and indeed be bad nothing to com- 
plain ef ; albeit I purchased bis favour at great cost. I had no feeling to 
wards bim warmer than gratitade ; and the perpetual guard I had to keep 
upon my speech and actions was very irkeome. I could not choose but 
tee how unjust, and even cruel he conid be, when displeased ; and was 
always in terror lest it should be my turn to excite bis wrath. It is not 
meet, Gray—it would be painful to myself—to narrate any of the man 
instances of thie; bat you must take my word for it, and remember i 
in case any quarrel should happen between Sir William and his adop 
son. You look shocked at what I have already said, and think me an 
ingrate! If this man, then, bas in truth bought over my soul to «i 
as well as made me the automaton of his will, I do not think he bas 
too much for it. Do 1 not please him? Am I not a standiog boast te 
him; the advertisement of bis virtues; the object through w bis ene- 
mies delight to pierce bim; the envy of my inferiors, the scorn of m 
equals, the pity of such as yon? § Is there nothing due tome? Have 1 
pot a right to have been born as self-willed-—as violent—as be?” 

“ Certainly, my good friend,” said Gray, calmly, “ and as uojust, also, 
and as cruel ?”’ 

“ You aball know what it is] have to bear. Not @ year ago, when I 
was coming up to this college, at Sir William’s wish, he said to me, of a 
sudden, ‘ Brooke, you must now take my name.’ I knew this would 
anger bis few relatives to the uttermost; that it would provoke endless 
mirapprebension of my own poritien ; that it would make me more his 
goods and chattels than ever. I said, respectfully, ‘ Sir, 1 would much 
rather not.’ Not liking to mention my real reasons, | mumbled 
about 7 all chance of my being found by my parente, He broke 
forth with, ‘ What, sirrah, do you want to be a ¢ brat again?’ He 
took down 4 walking-stick, aad I half. at he wae going to 
strike me with it, in whieh case I should have left his house that instant, 
and sbaken the dust from my shoes before his mons but he only 
also, 


F 
> 


ted 
to the handle, which was of ivory, and very ill keeping with 
hazel staff. ‘The top of thie was once brown , #ir,’ said be ; ‘ vat it 
did not euit my fancy. The man who made it remonstrated at ° 
ing it to be changed. But changed it eball be, quoth I; for I do what I 
will with my own; and changed itwas. I a ee wo, 
bandle ; and you will be beoceforth Mr. Brooke ? Nor 
the fess or the last time wishin © genre, Get I bave 7” my bey 
knowledge of my precarious p ou know, then, my 
my low beginniag, my perilous height, and the unreliable reed on w 
lieaa. The aight is growing ebill, Gray. Let us go in.” 


CUAPTER THB SBCOND. 
Brooke Persey was « fellow-commoner ; Leonard Gray, the son of 8 





ain yeoman, sizer. They had formed in the leo- 
eeeboratich knl sen eee inte friendship $ their companions 
| 
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242 The Alvion. 























and pursuits, were far different ; the rich protégé kept bis couple of horses | laugh ceased and the blush grew deeper as Dame Roberts’ voice came 
and Bad a dinner-party at least ooce » week; the scholar dined in the | out to them from the room : : 
ball, and bad enough to do apparently to keep bimeelf. He madenouse| “ That may bea nearer matter than you think, Master Leonard ; for | 
of bis rich friend whatever ; “ not through pride, be eure,” said he, “ bat | ebe bas fallen in love already with a young duke or 4 lord, as I believe ; 
because I cannot afford to spend much time in pleasure of any sort ; foot- | and, ia eburch too, of all the places in the world. 


exercise is best for me, and your wines would only incapacitate me from | © Ab!” said ber brother rather seriously. * What is this young lord | 
working ; like you, Persey, 1 have neither father, motber, nor relative | like, sister ? P , a 4 
(eave ove dear little sister); nay, and I have @ patron too, if I chore, in| “ Nobody, Leonard ; aod I wonder at your being £0 foolish, dame. 


wy tutor ; who, for all bis donnish ways and personal grandeur, is as kind Bat the old lady was not to beso putdown. “ I can’t say for certain,” | 
& man as breather. He offered to leud me money to keep me up here, ia | ebe sald, “ never baving seen bim myeelf, eir ; bat as he was described to 
®@ manner | eball not earily forget ; but, having got seo far without a | me, be is tall and dark, with restless eyes, acd beautiful curling bair. 
crutch, | must make sbift to fiaish my journey by help of my own legs.’’| This short description of a lover at firet sight would have been given in 
It was the season now at Cambridge whea the quaint college-gardens | extenso but for a knock at the outer door. It was a gyp with a letter for 
are filled with lovers and sisters and friends ; when the gownsman evinces | Leonard ; and, when he had read it, be sighed, and said : . 
sudden interest in chapel and museum, and plays the Cicerone, not with-| “ The young gentleman in question—he bas no title—is coming to 
out the reward that he most loves: when the father comes to visit the | breakfast with us to morrow at bis own invitation.” — é 
scenes of bis youth and recogoises bis former self in the complacent} Leonard gave in to the passionate entreaty of bis friend to be intro- 
Fresbman son; when the sister thinks she never saw such handsome | duced to Constance, in consideration of bis altered circumstances, and of 
outbs before, and one whom she forgets to name seems to ber to be the | the sturdy bebaviour which he believed to have induced them. Gray 
Ling of all. was sincerely pleased to hear of bis independence, but his hope was that, 
So came Sir William Persey trom bis town-house; and, by the same | through this meeting, the charm which seemed to bave entbralled both 
train—in a more bumble claer, came Gray’s little sister, Constance, from | boy and girl would be dissolved, by each finding out something distaste- 
Audley Eod. Not that she was one bair's breadth shorter than ebe ought | ful in the otber. They were as dissimilar as any two young beiogs could 
to have been, or the least lees plump ; but so much round the fairy wrist, | be ; the one proud, impetueus, and brilliant, and the other serene and 
and so much round the graceful neck, and so much round the dainty, | sensible. . 
dainty waist, in the perfectest proportion that could be, a# I sbould bave Love, however, who takes delight in setting at nought the calculations 
liked to have proved by measurement ; but she was called little from en- | of the prudent, decreed that its first impression shoald be confirmed. Be- | 
dearment, by everybody. There was a strange old person with ber, who | fore the six days of Constance’s proposed visit were over, the young cou- 
seemed to have no particular virtue beyond that of loving her and of ex- | ple were as good as engaged. With no father to talk of fiaance, aod no 
tolling Leonard, and who must have been the orpban’s foster-mother, and | motber to iuvertigate genealogy, it was not a diflicalt business. The six 
to see the two (after they bad left their boxes at some bumble lodging) | daye were prolouged to a fortaight. ‘ 
in the scholar’s attic was a pleasant sight. Such a charming little din- “ But, my friend,” Gray eaid, “ you must work. I bave no marriage 
per they bad, there, with audit ale—of which Constance drank one | portion worth mentioning to give my sister.”’ 
thimbleful to please her brother—and ices at dessert, which rendered the And he was firm against Brooke Persey’s desire to marry immediately, 
old lady bless for some minates, and made her obeerve, subsequently, | and to put bis trust in Providence ; and Constance went back te ber cot- | 
to the bedmaker (with whom a confidence, founded on Leonard’s excel-| tage home at Audley End, making up her mind, as the young ladies say, 
lencies, was soon established). “ that they would lay cold at the pit of | to a very long engagement. 
her stomoch for days ;” then the Cambridge coffee that is equalled no-| The lover vacated bis apartment the next term for one more suitable 
where else, and the anchovy-toast which is a special wonder of its own ; to bis new position, beneath the attic of bis friend, and set himself reso- 
and it is time to go to chapel. Gray’s tutor takes fair Constance’s rounded | lately to his college duties, Leonard was trying for a fellowship, and 
arm and puts ber in the best seat to hear the anthem ; and, not without | Brooke for a scholarship. Both failed. 
a sigh, I hope, be thinks of bis gelibate state when he finds his eyes in-| Gray, indeed, was not eminent either in classics or mathematics ; al- 
voluntary wandering from his book toher. The two hundred young men | though he took a good double degree. Persey bad still too many expen- 
in white ices opposite, too, find their eyes, not at all involantarily, | sive acquaintances, whom he wauted firmness to utterly shake off; too 
doing likewire, and ially Mr. Edward Brooke Persey was smitten | much liking for the pianoforte, and too much trust in cramming and ex- 





May 24 


Withia a week from that night—epent by the young author in a flatter 
of hope—a new sort of letter came to bis door. with arms upon the seq] 
and words, if not of affection, yet of dignified forgiveness withia ; withig 
too, was enclosed a cheque for more than two years’ income. Alas, by 
the same post, aleo, one of those loving notes of Constance, urging him 
pot without tender complaint of bis long silence, to patience and fresh 
endeavours. Brooke did not answer this last quite directly, but came 


| down by the coach as soon as he had paid bis billie, to Hilton. 


It was early in the merry month of May when he reached the old lodge 


| gates, and strode up the avenue. When the well-known prospect once 


more broke on him, a prophecy, such as that which greeted the Scotch 
Thane, seemed through the clear air to whisper, These shall be thine. 
At the door stood his ancient patron, grey enough now and bent, with @ 


| stick in his right hand, suspiciously like a crutcb, and a young womay 


with hard eyes, and the haughty Persey forehead. 

“ My cousin Gertrade, Brooke ; you mast love one another,” eaig 
the baronet, sententiously, after having embraced the prodigal. The 
young lady shook haads promptly, though without feeling, as though at 
the word of command. 

It waa a full week before the young man brought himself to understand 
that eentence as a matrimonial decree ; but by that time matters bad 
gone too far to admit of any doubt of it. The lady and he were seat out 
on long walks together ; were seated next one another at table; were 
continually spoken of by Sir William as his two children, whom he hoped 
to see, shortly, one. Gertrude would have had no objection, notwithstand- 
ing her pride, to have married any human beiag ‘or an adequate remg- 
neration ; but to accept the adopted workhouse boy. seemed a bitter de 
gradation. She bated him, as haviog sapplanted her own family in the 
barovet’s favour. Nevertheless, she was the first of the two to preface 
remark, in one of their solitary rambles, with “ When we are married, 
Brooke,” &c., &c. She never by any accident called him Persey; that 
being the one omission she permitted herself to make in her systematic 
observance of every whim and prejudice of her relative. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

In the meantime, Leonard Gray, the head master of Chilturn High 
School, and Censtance, his sister, dwelt in a quaint old brick mansion 
that bad once formed part of a royal palace. The humorous questions 
he had been wont to ask of her in past times, concerning the bard, or the 
author, or the organ ef public opinion, were now heard no more. In the 
evening when the toils of the day were over, aad they eat by the firelight 
there was little conversation. Night after night, indeed, she had said 
nothing, but remained with a book before ber whose leaves were never 
turned, or sbadiag her face with her hand, as though she could not bear 
to be looked upon. On a sudden, and without Brooke’s name haviog 





through and through. His patron, Sir William, sat on the master’s right | tempore genius. His three letters, and one ride a-week to the little cot- 
hand resolving many things in bis deep mind ; he thought, perhaps, of | tage at Audley End, did not help bim ; neither did bis mor bid thoughts 
the days long since when be had sat in those high seats, in youth, among | upon his altered condition. He could not master himeelf safficiently to 
the spangled gowns ; delighting ia the present, believing all who foretold | forget the splendours and comforts of Hilton Hall, despite its accompany- 
of his brilliant futarg, and contrasted the past time and its prophecies | ing servitude. He haukered after the flvsh-pots, notwithstanding the 
with the stern reality, with bis ead childleesuess, and few grey hairs ; or | Egyptian bondage. Living with what he considered exemplary econo- 
looked beneath him upon the fine face of bis adopted son, and seemed to | my, be far exceeded his income while he remained at college ; and al- 
gather comfort and almost a father’s joy; perhaps, too, bis heart was | though the proceeds of bis furniture and the sale of bie two horses—which 
stirred at the sight of Constance ; and the wondrous mystic music began | Sir William would not bear of receiving back—amply covered that ex- 
to talk to bim of the happy dead, who was once as fair as she, pense, there seemed no great likelihood of bis making both ends meet for 
While the organ was yearning its last, and the great throng was push- | the fature. 
ing to the doors, Brooke whispered, “ Did you see that girl, Gray? Icould| Leomard had been readily appointed one of the assistant masters at the 
soarcely keep my eyes off her all the service.” | High School of Chilturo, through the recommendation of bis tutor ; but 
“ She is my sister,” answered Gray, quietly ; and he took ber out with- | Brooke, although by no means a bad scholar, bad no such influence, even 
out introduclog them. had he been inclined for a like position ; the other alternative of wise old 
When Brooke visited bis friend’s rooms the next morning, he found the | Doctor Wild he would not take : 
door closed. This was the more deplorable because be bad devoted an 
unusual attention to his dress. Moreover be could bear voices discours- | 
ing through the double doors, which convinced him that bis banishment | 
was intended ; he had mirsed the note which was then awaiting bim at | 
bie own rooms : 
However ridiculous it may seem, my dear Persey, I feel it my duty, after | 
your confession of last evening, not to suffer my sister to meet you. In our | ‘ 
widely different positions anything serious must be oot of the question ; and And confute the pope at adventure, without studying, 
I cannot permit her happiness to be risked by a flirtation with so gallant a Then ten pounds ayear, besides a Suaday pudding : 
cavalier. Alas! poor seholar! whither wilt thou go? 
Brooke knew at once, or thought he knew, that Leonard meant more | Brooke decided upon authorship. He published, on leaving college, 
than he wrote. Something told him that his own impatience of depen-| an unfinished poem of some merit, but great bitterness, entitled DePen- 
dence was slight compared with Gray’s abhorrence for that condition. | pence, a Satire, and it had a little success—that is to say, for a poem. 


Into some country village 
Now I must go, 
Where neither tithe nor tillage 
The greedy patron 
And parched matron 
Swear to the church they owe ; 
Yet, if I can preach and pray too on a sudden, 


been mentioned, Leonard observed drily ; “ He is gone back again to 
} Hilton, Constance.” 

| “IT knewit. I knew it must be eo, poor fellow,’ she answered ; “ I 
| should have sent this before.’’ She produced from her bosom a letter in 
| ber own handwriting, and handed it to ber brother toread. When he 
| had dene e0, he rose quietly, kissed her on the forehead, and said : 

* Right, right, dearest!’ and took the letter with him into bis own 
chamber. It contained a renunciation of her claim upon Persey’s band. 
“ If, as I must believe,” she wrote, * this chain is beginning to gall....-. 
We bave been both foolish, perhaps ; and, if so I the most to blame.’ 
And so finished, with an expression of sisterly affection and good-will. 

Leonard had bis part to do. He was by aature of a friendly although 
firm disposition. His letter was more decided than that of Constance, 
openly hoping that the match which would have connected bim and 
Brooke so closely would now be broken off ; but he wrote it with sorrow 
and not harshness, and there was a liogeriag kindness towards his unhappy 
friend from the beginning to the close ; the knowledge that his sister’s 
happiness depended on what sbould come of this, alone made him stern. 

He might have spared himself this delicacy, and Persey the humiliation 
which attended it, had be waited another day. The letters from the two 
houses crossed ; one from Hilton Hall, enclosing anuther from Sir Wil- 
liam, arrived the very next afternoon ; Brocke’s set forth that his mar- 
riage with Miss Gray was absolutely interdicted by his patron, and the 
baronet’s contained a simple forbidding of the banns ; passionate decla- 
rations of love, the coolest calculations of prudence, extenuations of him- 
self, entreaties for pardon, complaints of too much having been expected 
of him, made up the strange sum of the young man’s farewell. 

“ Pitiful !”’ Leonard exclaimed, when be had read it. “ It is betterso,”’ 
sighed poor Constance, as she wept for the lover that was worse than dead. 


} 


* It is not the workhouse, but the ball,” thought Brooke, “that makes | A considerable number of copies were bought by bis college friends, a/| And it was better so. Her heart in time recovered from the first storm- 


me thus unfit for Constance (iray.”’ score of them sent to the reviews, and a good many given away. 
Impulsive, bead-strong, he bad fallen madly in love with ber, and made One of these, in red morocco, was sent to Constance Gray, we may be 
hy mind to ask Sir William that same day what be might expect of | sure, with an extra sonnet, by way of dedication, in the poet’s own hand- 
, and know the best or worst at once or for ever. writing ; and one of them, through the intervention of a good-natured 
So, when the company of high-bred youths were gone, whom Brooke | friend, got down to Hilton, and was regarded by tbe fierce old Baronet as 
had asked to meet the Baronet, and the patron and the protégé were left | a persoual lampvon ; which, despite appearances, it was never meant to 
together alone, this talk came out of the former’s question. be. No letter nor the slightest communication had been received from 
“ Why, Brooke, did you not ask this Gray to meet me of whom you | Sir William, since the iaterview in Brooke's rooms, save a deed, which 
have writtea so much?” | had been forwarded by the family lawyer, securing to him his hundred 
“ He.does not mix with this set at all, sir; and be is a poor man—a | and fifty pounds for life. The gap seemed never likely to be healed. 
sizar, in short!” From Granta the poet removed to lodgings in town, and aat himself 
“ That is not well, boy! you should choose your companions a little | down in a more systematic method than might have been expected to his 
more exclusively —you must separate.” new work. He gave up, in the first place, writing verses, having soon 
“ Sir!” ’ discovered that, even in the happy chance of an editor printing them, 
“ Politely, and without injury to his feelings ; but it must be done ; he | poetry, like virtue, was its own reward. He concocted, principally, 
Will be, doubtiess, well content if you offer him Appleton. He is going | strange weird-like tales, enough to frighten the very priaters’ devils; 
into the chureb, i suppose—it is some hundred and fifty pounds a-year, | but Editor “ declined ‘them’ with thanke.” He then tried those smaller 
and the incumbent is of very great age.” deer with illustrations, which bave such incredible circulations at one and 
Sir William yawned at the notion of such lougevity ; without retlect- | fourpence a-piece, with a reduction when bought by the dozen. In these 
ing how near seventy he was getting himself. be generally succeeded. Under the name of the Modern Brutus, be pro- 
* You mistake my friend, sir, believe me! he would not take a shilling | duced one or two startling sketches of our social system. With the ex 
as _- from me or any man ; he is the most independent fellow in the | ception, however, of one pound fourteen and sixpence in silver—bronght 
world !”” in an envelope by an editor himself, for fear of accidents—he received 
“ Why do you talk to me of independence ?"’ interrupted the baronet. | nothing for his services. It was something indeed, to be puffed and pla- 
* You and this sizar seem to be birds of a feather ; do you know why you | carded in striking colours at railway stations and steamboat piers, but 
are notasizar? Why nota village schoolmaster? Why nut——?” still it was not enough to marry on, The letters to the little cottage grew 





But despite his self-willed fury, the patron was shamed and checked | shorter and rarer ; their phrases began to bave a warmed-up character. | 


by what be read in the young man’s eyes. 


The charming little notes iu answer, were suffered to remain unopened 
“ Why not what? ‘ 4 


hy not go on, Sir William?” said the boy, in | for hours; and, when read, they lay about the table unsealed. Squarish 


voice in which contempt had quite overmastered prudence. ‘“ Here, un-| envelopes with valgar wafer-seals, seemed, on the otber hand, to possess | 
an increasing interest. These he answered sometimes on the instant, and | 


der my own root ; which ae bave bestowed upon me.” 


“ Brooke,” said the old man generously, and after a pause, “ you | always with great pains. His constant visits to all places of amusement, 
have spoken truth ; but not too reepectfully. Give me your hand.” 


“ I do, sir,” the other readily replied ; “ but unless you comply with | out of them —dipped considerably isto his scanty purse ; his extravagant 


ing of its citadel. Perhaps, it was only the outer-works that were ever 
injured ; for, in later years, she was beloved, if not so rapturously, yet 
far less selfishly, by another, whom she married. 

Brooke himself became the possessor of almost all the Persey Jands— 
for Sir William died immediately after his marriage; to him and his 
heirs for ever he left the old Hall, and the park-land, and the corn-land, 
and the pastures towards the sea ; but, alas! be never had a child to in- 
berit them. He dwelt with his bitter, barren wife awhile, ia grandeur 
| and great wretchedness, and afterwards, when driven from hie home by 
| ber sharp words, lived as hard as the Perseys of the olden time. Like 
| more than one of them, too, he met his death in hunting—dragged at bis 
horse’s stirrup over bis own fields, with his fine features not to be knows 
by the most loving eyes, had there been such to look on him. 











GARDENS OF OLD ROME. 


| The old Roman householders differed widely from the modern inhabi- 
| tants of great cities ; for while the latter are imprisoned amid intermin- 
| able piles of houses, that seem always to be enveloped in thick clouds of 
‘ dust, and never enlivened by the sight of anything green, the former, not 
{ excepting the most needy of them, used to aim at having a plot of green 
| coutiaually before their eyes. In the iaterior of almost every house, 
there used to be an open space surrounded on all the four sides by covered 
walks. In the middle of this space was a reservoir, which was arranged 
to catch the rain-water that poured down from the roofs ; in the houses of 
the wealthy, a fountain frequently played in the midst of this reservoir, 
supplied by the public water-pipes. In large houses, the reservoir was of 
great extent, aod alive with fishes; around this stretched a grasey plot, 
called the viridarium, which usually contained a laurel-tree. Antiquity 
had a special regard for the laurel, partly on account of the refreshing 
shade which its leaves afforded, and partly because of the eacred traditions 
that are associated with its origin, and, furthermore, for the connection it 


—for professional purposes, Brooke declared, in order to make articles had with the imperial house. Many persons, indeed, regarded its growth 


in the bouse as of inestimable value, believing themselves to be secure 


this request of mine, it will be to bid you farewell.’ He hesitated a mo- | habits were, generally, little changed, and, in short, neither love nor mo-| from storms while ander its protection. If there were sufficient room, the 
ment, as ifin doubt whether to confess his sudden passionate love, and | ney were now in great abundance with him. For all these misfortunes he | myrtle aud plane trees used to be planted along with the laurel. The 


then added : “ It seems to me not unreasonable that I should ask you, | did not become less proud, and was boastful enough, poor fellow, upon 
who bave been so munificent to me, what further favour you intend to| what few bits he made ; nay, when Leonard Gray, in tbe course of a few 


plane-tree was considered to be the bandsomest of all ornamental trees, 
and although a native of a warmer climate, with proper care and in shel- 


grant ; I wish to have the power of proving myself fully sensible, sir, of | years, was elected head-master of Chiltburo, and bad it ia bis power to | tered places, it used to flourish in Rome. 


what | owe to you.” 
The transient feeling which had prompted his confession bad quite | ed rather scornfully. 
fea away from the baronet’s mind. He was sorry for it even, when 
protégé dared thus to address him. 


offer Brooke the position he had himzelf quitted, the proposal was reject- | 


One day, a long tale of bis, in which, as he thought, he bad pat forth | 
his best powers, came back to bis lodgings from a magazine-office, rejected. 


In fact, the entire inner court of the Roman house, which went under 
the name of the cavedium, was occupied, so far ae the locality would 
allew, with vegetation ; even the atrium was vot exempt from it. The 
atrium, as is well known, was the great court next to the entrance of the 


“ What!” he broke forth, “ do you wish me, theo, to live in furnished | It was the drop that filled bis cup of bitterness to the brim ; and at night, house, which was originally occupied by the family, bat which was sab- 


lodgings, and give up the ball to you!” 





he left the house, and strode out into the roaring streets, with rage at his Sequently embellished by gorgeous rows of pillars, and devoted to the 


“IT want, sir, only to be permitted the choice of a profession, and, | heart. Although he wad taken Nil Desperandam ae bis motto, he wasnot reception of visitors. By reason of its necessary large dimensions, it was 
moreover, to have something guaranteed me to reckon upon as my | made of such persevering stuff as young authors should be, who would | 20t turnished with a roof. In the middle of this spacious court, a foun- 
own.” grow to be old ones. He had writtea anew after each failure, but he bad tain was contioually playing, cooling the atmosphere by its incessant jets 

“ An ambassadorship and five thousand pounds a-year for life, per- | written worse. Eusily inspired, but quite as easily depressed, the encou- | Of fresh water ; this, (oo, was surrounded by grassy plots ; vases of flowers 
hape. You are very modest for an adopted son, upon my word. What} ragement he met with was small, and the snubs very many. As he, Were arranged upon the balustrade between the pillars ; so that one might 


do you say now, to my bid of one hundred and fifty pounds a-year t”’ 
* Teay, Sir William, that I should accept it with eagerness.” 


lit up bis haggard face : 
“ Then, by Heaven! you shall have it, and not a shilling more,” an- 
the 


“ Brooke, Brooke Persey,”’ said a friendly, well-remembered voice ; 


He took up bis bat aud gloves, and put them on with | “ Why, it is you,surely, though you are so white and thin? Come along 


waited a moment at a crossing, to let a string of cabs go by, the gas-light feel tempted to consider one’s self in the entrance-hall of some country- 


seat, did not the host of visitors too frequently recall the reality of the 
city turmoil. : 
A more extensive space the citizens appropriated to green growth, 


teeth eet and lips closed, suppressing the anger that raged within him. | with me, boy.” And the good Parson Parmer of Hilton, who had first) Which more nearly resembled a pleasure-gardeo, when they planted the 


He left the room without another word. 


taken him out of the workhouse, led bim with a gentle violence into his | peristy/aum which joins the cavediam, with grase and trees. This room 


= hotel. At first, in answer to manifold questions, Brooke enlarged upon Was devoted to the ordinary life of the family, on which account it was 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


the effect his genius bad produced, rather than complained of its not hav- | fitted up as handsomely and conveniently as possible. In the great pa 


There were no candies alight that evening in Leonard's room ; for he | ing been recognised, but the unaffected kindness of his benefactor soon | laces of Rome, the peristylia were of vast extent, and, without apy impro- 
sat at the open window with bis sister, looking out into the moonlit night, | broke down the barriers of pride, and swept away all deceit before it.| priety, one might speak of their being laid out with gardens. In the place 


and on the sleeping court beneath; where the silver fountain never 
ceased to plash and sing. 


“ T do not succeed,”’ he said, “ ia the least, aad I do not now think of shrubs or single trees, such as we met with in the cavedium, there was 
I shall succeed, for I bave neither beart nor head to write anything 4 gloomy grove of myrtles ; rows of plane and pine trees, and of the 


“ I fear, dear brother, still, that Iam a heavy burthen to you; I and | more,” and before they parted, he confessed, “ I amin debt, too; and favourite lotus-tree, supplied refreshment by their shade ; there was @ 


dear Dame Roberts; how free you would feel, Leonard, if you did but | there is no one I can call my friend in all this town.” 
have he little income to yourself, and how happy I, if 1 could earn 
g@ with my hands.” 


Quietly, and as if by accident, for the good clergyman knew the young 
| man’s character, Sir William and his circumstances became the topic of multiplied in undisturbed re 


perfect forest of trees, which creaked mournfully in the roar of the storm : 
here, year after year, the singing-birds found a hospitable retreat, and 
Parrots, swinging in costly cages, e0- 


“ You will earn something with your tongue, which shall not be a re-/ their talk; he told bow the kiud-hearted baronet yet bewailed the| tertained the passers-by with their chattering. Peacocks, whose proud y 
ward, if you talk so,” said Leonard playfully ; “ what do you mean by | estrangement of his adopted eon, that though there was now a far distant | distended plumage attracted all eyes, together with other domestic birds, 
ps btn ee ena may oe way? One bundred | cousin (a young lady) at the Hall, that he missed his namesake stil! ; how , were carefully kept within enclosed spaces. A larger reservoir supplied 


and fifty pounds per annum, besides my scholarship—which, I can tell | the bedroom Brooke used to occupy was never slept in, and the books he 





| the water that was neceseary for the fountains, and also for sprinkling the 


ou, is an enormous source of profit, although we are bound to secresy as} had stadied in were never taken down; moreover, how old age was | paths when the dust made them disagreeable. In some of the palace, 


the exact amount—should, I think, be enough and to spare for us | creeping om apace, and that it wa: our daty to forget and 


to forgive, | these reservoirs were so large that they were used as fishponds: gold 


three; not to mention putting by a something for your marriage-portion | Believing himsel! ewayed by these last reasons in particular, Brooke | fishes swam about in them, ravishing tho eye by their colours; or lam 


when you bave made up = mind as to the particular nobleman.” 


Constance laughed a little laugh, and blushed a little blush ; but the be could to bring it about. 


| leapt at this chance of reconciliation, and Mr. Parmer promised to do all | Preys and necklaced barbs, at the sound of the fiute, or being called by 


| their names, used to come and take their food from the band of their 








Che Alvion,. 











Other aud still greater ponds were filled with fishes designed to 
of the kitchen, and there, according to the directions 
of the gourmand, must be caught immediately before use, and be ebowo 
alive to the gucet before being sent to the kitchen. In the parts that are 
pearest to the walls, the ornamental gardener, according to the taste of 
those times, had, by artificial pranoing, given peculiar shape to the trees. 
Artificial arbours were e¥ erywhere prepared, for the sake of supplying 
the voluptuous with a cooling shade, or of accommodating teasting-par- 
ties under their leafy roof. Iuto these arbours, a marble table was 
brought, and also marble beaches, covered with cusbioas to lounge 
ag 79 this great world-city, the few only who were epecialiy favoured by 
fortune could exjoy the delights afforded by a house-garden ; for only the 
occupants of great houses and palaces, or of such bouses as withia the 
walls were situated on the declivities of the hills, had sufficient epace for 
even a moderate enjoyment of this pleasure. It must be remembered 
that the whole space ococpied by the houses in Rome did not exceed 
13,200 yards in circumference, and that within this area, in the time of 
Augustus, upwards of 2,000,000 of people were buddled together. It 
canuot, therefore, be wondered at that men were not merely jealous of 
every inch of ground, but that they erected their houses as much as poe- 
gible on the hills, aud sought to gain space by all kinds of outhouses. 
Among these projections, the pergu/@ bad an important place ; they were, 
as their name indicates, rea! continuations of the houses, with which they 
were counected by means of frameworks. They were the ornaments of | 
the house as well us the portici, and were attached to the basement stories 
as well as to those above them, and may very probably be compared with | 
the verandabs now prevaleat in modern Italy. Ino them, a multitude ot 
those occupations were transacted which at the present day in southern 
climes are performed out of doors ; people also used to repair to them for | 
the sake of enjoying the scenery. We mention them bere because vines | 
and otber creeping-plauts were commonly trained upon them, which, by | 
reason of their shade and their green leaves, afforded a kind of garden 

fearure. | 
. The most moderate share in such pleasures was allotted to those who | 
were obliged to be content with flowers in pots, which were reared before 
the windows. From a passage in Pliny, we learn that this custom ured 
to be very common ia Rome ; but subsequently, ia consequence of the 
damage which the pots used to receive from the rabble, it became lees so. 
Still, in the time of the poet Martial—perbaps in consequence of a better 
regulation of the city-police—the taste for window-gardens must bave 
revived. It would be incorrect, however, if persons should suppose, from 
our representation, that the ancieois reared a multitude of gorgeous and 
fragrant plants in their windows ; their taste was quite different. The 
most common vegetables that were needed for kitchen uses, such as rue, 

arden-salad, fennel, parsley, &c., satisfied their simple desires ; and per- 

aps to these we may add a cinging-bird, that swung in a cage before the 
window. 

While thus indicating the simplicity of the ancients who were satisfied 
with the smallest enjoyments of nature, we meet, on the other hand, with 
so refined a luxury that nothing in modern times is at all comparable to 
it. The most decided contrasts lay close to one another ; such was the 
case in the cultivation of gardens. The poor man mnst be content, as 
just mentioued, to grow salad and parsley by bis window, or he must seek 
garden epjoyments elsewhere, perhaps afar off from the city. The wealtby 
man has @ flower-garden in the interior of his house, so great and so ex- 
tensive that it contains a forest of trees in itself, amid the thickness of 
which the birds make their nests ; and also ponds, that swarm with fishes. 
Even upon the roof of bis house, whose elevation was scarcely reached by 
the summits of the tallest trees that grow from the earth, other trees took 
root, fountains played in a pure atmozpbere, remote from the emoke and 
turmoil of town-life, fragrant flowers, tuscious fruits, and the singing of | 
birds, combined their attractions. 

The arrangement of the roof was somewhat as fellows :—For the bot 
tom of the bed, larch-wood was selected, as being almost indestructible, 
and not eubject to decay ia water. Then a flooring of beech planks was 
superimposed ; the latter covered with a litter of fern and straw, to pre 
vent the wood from being iujured by direct contact with the lime. Next 
came a layer of pumice-stones, about the size of one’s fist; then a layer 
of mortar, composed of three parts of pure mould, and one of lime, to the 
depth of about a foot. The bed was properly arranged at a slight incli- 
pation, to allow the water to run off. Then came a further covering of 
about six inches deep oa the top, which was made up of three parts of 
broken potsherds, and one of lime ; and finally, the whole was furnished 
with a coating of brick, marble, er mosaic. 

Upon this artificial floor, large chests, filled with earth, were now 

laced ; and in this upper region, a rich and rapid vegetation was deve 
foped. Piants of every kind were raised here : orange and fruit trees, se- 
veral kinds of shrubs, expecially evergreens—as olcandere, laurels, myr 
tles, arbutes, and others—growing in tubs or small boxes. Even large 
trees were grown in such numbers, that old writers have referred to the 
beautiful pleasure-forests upon the roofs. These, of course, could not 
grow in the tubs ; aud we must therefore suppose that a eufficient quanti- 
ty of earth had been conveyed to the roofs for the trees to ramify and find 
nourishment in. This place also was enlivened by the songs and twitter- 
ing of the caged birds. Water conducted through pipes splashed from 
the marble bosom of the fountain, and served to embellish as well as to 
nourish the garden, and, if carried round the house, was its protection 
from fire. 

It it much to be regretted that the old writers bave not left behind 
them any definite account of the garden-grounds beyond the city. Only, 
then, as conjectures, based upon the comparison of several old notices, 
can we venture upon the following:—Ino general, it seems pretty evident 
that the gardens immediately contiguous to the city were the property of 
the wealthy, whose sole aim was pleasure ; further, it is more than pro 
bable that even in these gardens a mingling of tastes prevailed, and that 
open grounds and an imitation of nature alternated with etiffer forms and 
artificial arrangements. Possibly,Lucu!lus might, during bis lorg residence 
in the East, bave become enamoured of the Eastern style of gardens, and 
have introduced it as a novelty into his superb park near Rome. The 
buildings attached to the gardens were so commodious, that they served 
not only for friendly reunions, but also for periods of longer abode ; they 
were particularly adapted for such as wished to avoid the bustle of town- 
life and live at ease, or to devote themselves to scientific pursuits. Thé 
eagerness of the Romans in gathering together monuments of Greek art 


owner. 
supp'y the demands 


' 





in Italy, was the occasion of collecting in the gardens whole hosts of the 
most costly statues, paintings, and Corinthian vases. 


The most splendid garden-grounds and the most sumptuous buildings | pickaxe, a spade, some bread, bacon, aud the brandy which Mre. Scheurer | 
Pincian Hill. which was thence called * Collis Hortulo- | had given them. The moon shone brightly as they came beneath the firs, | 


appeared on the 
rum.” 
the city, the Field of Mars, and the Flaminian Way. Lucullus had his 
park laid out here, which was an assemblage of smaller possessions he 
had purchased. This wae long aa object of admiration, on account of its 
epiendour ; and although this splendour may have principally consisted 
ia the collections of works of art with which the garden was adorned, it 
may still be thought likely that no emall care wae displayed in the laying 
out of the gardens. 
had bimeelf a sense of the beautiful. Subsequently, the garden passed 
over into the imperial family, and became the scene of the most borrify- 
ing events. 

In the neighbourhood of the property of Lucullus, in the valley that 
feparates the Quirinal from the Pincian, lay the everywhere celebrated 
garden of Sallust. 
herited it from him ; asd after bis death it came into the emperor’s pos- 
session, who so greatly enlarged it that it reached from the Guirinal up 
to the Pincian. On the Quirinal iteelf, Pomponius Atticus, the faithful 
friend of Cicero, bad a house which, with the field adjoining it, was im- 
mersed in wood of no incansiderable extent. Upon the Eequiline Hill, 
which, on account of its bealthy air, was in »o less request, were the 
park and grounds of Mwcenas. From the palace, which was situated at 
the highest point, was enjoyed a commanding view over the whole city, 
and far away towards Tibur and Tusculum. Upon the Palatine Hill, 
Close to several other palaces, the house of Cicero was conspicuous, which 
bad a garden of corresponding proportions attached to it. If we now 
continue our rambles, and proceed towards the Circus Flaminius, we light 
upon the large garden-establishment of Servilius, which was celebrated 
for the master-pieces of ancient art there assembled. Going stiil farther 
beyond the Tiber, just past the cenotaph of Hadrian, we stumble upon 
the renowned gardens of Domitian and Geta, and still further on upon 
the ill-famed garden of Agrippina. The Janiculum, which is adjoining, 
embraced the large garden of Julius Martial, which bis relative the epi- 
grammatic poet has so ofien celebrated. Close to the Janiculum were 
the “ Horti Get,” laid out by Septimias Severar. 

In addition to these many greater or smaller gardens, the public in 
Rome had free access to the imperial establishments. Julius Cwsar be- 
queatbed a large park to the populace. This lay on the other side of 
the Tiber, in the fourteeath region, where the bridges of Aimilius Sub- 
licius and Probus cross the river. Augustus, to gratify the people with 


the eight of a naval-fight, had applied part of the garden to the con- 
Structivu of a basin, 1500 feet long and 1200 feet broad, in which the 


This spot yielded a charming prospect over the greater part of | 


Lucullas bad revelled in the gardens of Asia, and ' 


The historian himself had laid it out ; hie nephew in- | 


fight was represented. Agrippa followed the example of the emperor. 
- bequeathing to the people his garden, situated near the Field of 
are 


There may bave been other public gardens also, although they are 
not expressiy mentioned. Mention, however, is made ion the statute- 
books of public gardens to which the people bad free access, but whose 
product was framed by individuals 

Upon the whole, it is not difficult to conceive, that although the 
sevec-hilled city, through its gorgeous palaces, temples, and other public 


buildings, as well as its immense assemblage of dwellings, presented a 


Hoe aod magnificent epectacle, an additional air of amenity aod beauty 
Was imparted to it by its landscape scenery of parks and gardens 
—_.>_—_—_ 
NEMESIS 


: 
‘ 


Between the years 1820 and 1830 the district of Schaumburg, in Elec 
toral Hesse, was infested by a band of very active thieves, and several 
burglaries, as well as minor thefis, were committed. The stolen goods 
were mostly such as could be readily disposed of in ordinary trade, and 
this gave rise to the suspicion that the thieves acted in concert with some 
person in trade, a suspicion which was subsequently confirmed by invee- 
tigation. 

Sophia Eleanora, the wife of Joseph Scheurer, a blacksmith in the 
town of Obernkirchen, carried on a very thriving trade as general dealer 
and broker; things prospered with her, and ehe had the reputation of | 
being well to do in the world. It is hard to conceive bow, under such 
circumstances, a woman cf sevemty cou!d be tempted to resort to unlaw- 
ful means of gain, but covetousness drove ber to the most odious courses | 
in pnrsuit ef money, and in securing ber i}l gotten wealth. 

She bad no want of customers, but liked to deal almost exclusively in 
things which cost her little or nothing; and as she was either too honest, 
too old, or too indolent to steal with her own bands, ehe bought chiefly | 
of those who could not venture to put their own price on things, but were | 
forced to be content with anything she chose to offer; cnd, at last, she 
not only received stolea goods, but incited others to steal and bring her | 
their booty. | 

She contrived to enlist three thougbtless daring young men of the 
neighbourhood in ber service, aud bespoke from them anything for which 
she had a demand at the time—provisions, clothes, furniture, and the | 
like, tor which she fixed the price. These were Johan Heinrich Seidenfa 
den, a sho: maker at Kolsshagen, in the district of Obernkirchen ; George | 
Frederick Moller, a blacksmith ; and Caspar Funk, also a emith, both of 
the town of Obernkirchen itself. 

Seidenfaden, the natural son of a Hessian hussar, the wildest of the 
three, was about thirty in the year 1825. When only seventeen, be bad 
robbed his master of seventeen louis d’ors, and, efter a year’s imprison- 
ment, had led a disorderly kind of life, by turns a pedler, a messenger, 
and a day-labourer. He had married in the year 1820, and had children, 
but bad at various times been punished for attempted rape, for poaching, 
and other minor offences, 

Moller the blacksmith was in character and in fortune the counterpart 
of Seidenfaden. He, too, was the natural son of a Hessian busear, bad 
learned just as little at school, and had equally little love for honest in- 
dustry or sense of religion. He, too, had been deserted by his father, and 
80 neglected by a profligate mother, that, as a boy, be was clothed in rage, 
and had to subsist by begging. lo the eleventh and thirteenth years of 
his age be had been whipped for thieving, after which he learned the 
trade of a blacksmith, and then became a soldier in the service of Cur 
hessen. After twice undergoing punishment as a deserter, be was drum- 
med out of the service fur an assault on civilians. Moreover, be bad been 
sentenced to hard labour for poaching, and some other disgraceful 
offences, but bad since married, aud was the father of several children 

With regard to the third confederate, Casper Funk, all that appears is, 
that he was very like the other two, but, as it would seem, less skilful or 
lees lucky 

The police had long bad an eye on these men ; indeed, an invertiga- | 
tion bad already beeu set on foot against Seidenfaden, and bis appreben- 
sion was about to be decreed, when Funk wae arrested in the act of break- 
ing into a bouse in the town of Sachsenhagen, during the course of the 
year 1826. He, however, contrived to escape across the Hanoverian fron- 
tier, and got work with a emith at Alfeld. At the end of a fortnight, 
however, he was re-arrested, on a requisition from the court of Obernkir- 
chet, and was to be carried back thither by gendarmes. During the 
journey, however, he contrived to break out of prison in the village of 
E\ze, and his quickness of foot and thorough knowledge of the country 
rendered all pursuit vain. 

He had the audacity to steal back at dusk into bis mother’s house at 
Obernkuchen, She implored bim to run away instantly, as he was not 
safe there for one moment, baving been inquired for already. He suc 
ceeded in joining his two confederates unperceived, but they, too, advised 
him to be off at once, for fear of getting them all into trouble; they told 
him to hide himself somewhere in the neighbourhood until they could 
take measures for bis safety. 

About two miles from Obernkirchen is a tract of forest called Brucke- 
berg ; near this place is a lonely bill ride called the “ Firs,” far from 
any road, and crossed by an almost impassable footpath, which is scarcely 
ever traversed by any haman being. To this epot Funk fled, and bid 
himeelf, to wait tor better times. He dug a hole io the earth as a shel- 
ter against cold and pursuit, and etayed there for nine days, scantily 
supplied with food by Seidenfaden and Moller, who stole cautiously to 
his hiding-place; but he could not endure the confinement of bis den, 
and made nocturnal expeditions in search of food or other booty ; and on 
the tenth day, when the two confederates went to receive the commands 
of their patroness Mrs. Scheurer, ehe overwhelmed them with reproacbes, | 
and usked what they meant by letting Fank wander about the neighbour- 
bood, as he would be sure to get them all iato trouble by bis imprudence | 
and his tongue. She became more and more violent, and at last declared | 
that the man who was able to ruin them all must be put out of the way, | 
and rendered harmless. The two men agreed, or at all events did not 

at | 





| 


| 





contradict her. Mre. Scheurer then promised to give five dollars and a 
quart of brandy to the man who should “ make away”’ with Fuok, 
least so Moller and Seidenfaden afterwards declared. 

What is quite certain is that they shared Mrs, Scheurer’s fears, and that 
they combiued, whether in so many words or by a sort of tacit under- 
standing seems doubtial, to put Caspar Funk out of the way, in order to 
secure themselves against treachery or indiscretion on bis part. 

One night, accordingly, they stole privately to Bruckeberg, carrying a 


aud whistled as a signal to Caspar, who immediately joined them. It 
appears that they remained etandiog at the usual place of meeting, and 
that Funk then led them to bis hiding place for the firet time, ou their 
telling bim that they had come to help him to make bis hole deeper and 
warmer. If such was the caste, it would seem that a certain distrust 
already existed among the confederates, whicb,however vanished on Cas- 
par’s part wben be saw the food and drink which be needed so much, and 
the tools which he was told were destined to make his dwelling-place 
| more comfortable. He little knew that the brandy was inteaded to sta- 
| pefy, and the tools to bury him. 

| On reaching the hole, they all three set to work with pick and ehovel 
| by turne, until they were tired. They then eat down to refresh them- 
| selves, and gave their poor starved and frozen comrade so large @ share 
of the quart of brandy tbat he got drunk, lay down beside the hole, and 
fell asleep. Ae he lay there on his back, his skull was fractured with the 
axe, and he died without uttering a sound. Whose band wielded the axe 
is still somewhat doubtful, although the examining judge concluded that it 
was Moller’s. Be that as it may, the murderer, whichever it was, now 
called upon bis companion to beip him to conceal the traces of the deed. 
Day was already breaking, and the confederates set to work to bury the 
murdered man in his own lurking place. With considerable difficulty 
they got the body in, filled up the hole with earth, and covered it, as 
well us they were able in the time, with turf and dry bruehwood to hide 
the freshly tarned-up earth. . 

The disappearance of Funk, a thief, for whose apprebension rewards 
were offered, created no surprise in the minds of the authorities or the 
police ; none but a few of bis old wild associates had any misgiviogs as 
to his possible fate. One day, however, more than 4 = after,in Aa- 
gust, 1826, a stone breaker, named Keil, had been working in the quarry 
of Briickeburg with Moller, and returned with him at evening to Obern- 
kirchen, where they both lived. As they went along the footpath through 
the forest, which was their shortest way home, Keil eaid that he should 
much like to know what had become of Caspar. The question probably 
was not altogether accidental, for it came out in the ead that Keil was 
in some degree implicated in the transaction, or at least that the accom- 
plices had intended him to bear a part in it, as they bad great confidence 
in him. Moller answered, with asiy look, “ What will you give me if I 
tell you?” Keil rejoined, “ I would not mind giving any man a dollar 
who would teil me the truth.” They soon struck a bargain, by which he 
was to give a dollar and a half, then to learn what be wanted to 
know. 












| escape the jadicis! consequences. 
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Moller bereupon Jed him in ameng the fir trees beside the path, until 





they reached a rmall mound. On it be stopped, and sald, “ As true as 
that I stand here, Caspar lies barled under the earth beneath my feet 
since more thao a year.” Although Keil boand bimeelf to secrecy by 
every sort of oatb, Moller could not be induced to tell him the oame of 
the murderer 

Spite of all bis oaths and protestations, Kell did not keep the secret. 
In the same manner that Moller had betrayed the affair to him, he be 
trayed to the gendarme Kalb, of Oberokireben, that be knew somethi 
oo it, and Kalb got all he knew out of bim without even paying bim 

or it, 

The gendarme, as in duty bound, at once gave information to the court, 
and on the 19th January, 1827, Kell, Seidenfaden, and Moller were ar- 
rested. Being charged with the murder of Caspar Punk, they were pat 
in chains and erent to the prison in which persons uader Suaplnation are 
confined. The authorities did not soruple to proceed in thie manner, lo- 
as muchas there existed grounds for suspicion of so many other offences 
against the two latter, that they would bave been arrested even withoat 
Kalb’s Information, 

The stonecutter, Keil, at once made a complete confession, but could 
tell no more than bas been seen above. 

[Here follows a long account of the finding of the corpse, and of the 
attempts made by the various parties to criminate each other, and 80 

It is too long for our columas.] 

The investigation lasted for three years, and on the 24th Dee, 1829, the 
chief court at Rinteln gave judgment as follows : Moller and Seldenfaden 
were to ruffer death by the sword for the murder of Caspar Fank, as well 
as for various offences which bad been proved against them during their 
trial. Mrs, Scheurer was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for aidin 
and abetting them in the murder and in robberies. Scheurer and Kell 
were acqaitted. 

Both the prisoners who were condemned to death appealed agalost the 
sentence Moller’s advocate called in question the fact of a murder 
having been committed at all, and contended that in any ease his client 
ought not to bave been condemned to death, as he had only assisted the 
other prisoner 

(no the 9th September, 1830, the chief Court of Appeal confirmed the 
sentence. A petition for mercy was rejected on account of the brutal 
and treacherous nature of the offence ; the Elector refased to attend to a 
memorial in Moller’s bebalf, and the sentence was executed upon bim at 
Rinteln on the 15th of January, 1831. 

In the meantime Seidenfaden had made his ercape. 

It was not the first time that Seidenfaden—-a young man of prodigious 
bodily strength—-bad made the attempt. It appears that on the first 
night of bis imprisonment he endeavoured to break out of bis cell, and 
that Le would have escaped then but for the energy and noe of mind 
of bis jnilore. Hereupon the court ordered the etrait-walstooat to be put 
upon him ; on doing this, it was discovered that his body was eo musou- 
lar, bis shoulders so enormously wide, bis throat so thick, and his chest 
80 deep, that it was bardly possible to close the iron waistcoat upon him 
the muscles of his chest swelled at least an inch above the cross bare of 
iron, and, afver a night of torture, Seidenfaden begged to be examined by 
a medical commission, which accordingly removed the iron waistcoat and 
substituted some other kind of fettere. Whether he wore thie all the 
years of his imprisoment is not stated, but on the night of the 13th of 
April, 1830, he burst bis fetters, broke the iron bars on the window of bis 
cell at Rinteln, and escaped, thus forfeiting the right to appeal, or the 
hope of pardon. 

By bis subsequent confession, it appears that be accomplished all this 
witbout any heip. Every effort was made to re-capture so dangerous an 
offender, but in vain; not the slightest trace of bim could be discovered 
and it was supposed that he bad shared the fate of his own viotim, and 
been murdered by some of his associates. 

Five years later, in 1556, the acte which bad been closed In 1830 with 
the rewards offered for Seldentaden’s apprehension were reopened, in 
order to inscribe the information sent by the Datch authorities to the 
effect that, in consequence of Information given by various a 

led Wig- 


highly deserving non-commissioned officer in the Dateh army cal 
i & murderer 
Hesse. The 


gere bad been arrested in Paramaribo, on suspicion of bein 
named Seidentaden, who bad made bis escape from Electora 

subsequent examination brought to light the following singular and ro- 
mantic history :— 

Seidentadea, who on bis firet trial appeared in bis blackest colours, 
ebows in far better ones immediately after his eecape. His life was in im- 
minent peril in Hesse, or even ia any part of Germany, and it was clear 
that bis only chance cf safety lay in immediate flight across the frontier. 
Nevertheless, be stole back to Obernkirchen on the very night of bie ee 
cape, still bearing the mark of his fetters, and probably even the rings 
themselves, in order to see bis wife and children once more. He dared 
not venture into bis house, but sent some person whom he could trust to 
bis wife to tell her that be wished to take leave of her before he left the 
country, and that ele was to reckon upon it that if matters went weil 
with bim be would not forget her and the children. His wife, however, 
sent him word by a woman who lived with her that she would not see 
him, and tbat he bad better take bimself off as quickly as possible. 

Seidenfaden knew something of Holland from his former wanderings, 
and thither be directed his steps. He begged his way, and met with no 
hindrance on the road. On the 24th of April be reached Zwoln, near the 
lake of Haarlem, after a twelve days’ journey, accomplished amid priva- 
tion and terror. Here be found a boat bound for Amsterdam ; he had 
not a farthing in bis pocket, but the ekipper readily gave so strong a man 
a free paseage in return for bie services at the oar. On arriving at Am- 


sterdam, he wanted to take service as a soldier or marine. He applied 
to a recruiting agent, aed in epite of having no pareport or f of bis 
identity, be was at once enlisted to go to Surinam, ander the name of 


William Wiggers, a domestic servant from Lubeck. Men were wanted, 
and he received two ducate bounty, ten and a half gulden monthly pay, 
and the promise of a pension from Government after twenty years’ ser- 
vice in the colonies. 

This wae in the year 1530, and in consequence of the revolution of Jaly, 
war broke out between Belgium and Holland, and the soldiers who bad 
been enlisted for the colonies were employed againet Belgium. After 
| being drilled at Harderwyk, Seidenfaden, with the charseurs whore des- 
| tination had been Surinam, marched to Antwerp. On the 20th of Sep- 
| tember—eleven days after his accomplice Moller had received sentence 

of death—Seidenfaden, and one of bis fellow-soldiers, during an attack 
| upon the town, forced their way into a battery which was iil-defended, 
and succeeded in spiking eix guns. He was pablicly complimented for 
bie bravery, and raised to the rank of corporal in the 5th Company, three 
days after. Soon after his corps took the town of Hasselt, which was 
| given up to plunder for twenty-four hours. There is no evidence that 
Seidenfaden indulged bis thievieh propensities on this occasion ; perha 
now that robbery was permitted, it lost its former attraction for him. He 
employed the firet three boure of the time in conveying bis sergeant- 
major, who was left on the fleld helpless and mortally wounded, to the 
boepital. He then joined the plunderers, and went with a comrade into 
a house where there wae nothing left but a child io the cradle. They 
had ecarcely left the house, when another soldier rushed in, and instant! 
came out again, laughing savagely, with the poor infant sticking on b 
bayonet. Seidenfaden declared that the sight gave him the greatest pain, 
and that he could not forget it. He and two others then baret into 
another house, and demanded money of a woman there. With feer and 
trembling ehe unlocked a beavy chest, and took out of it a large sealed 
bag which she gave them. Well content with their booty, the plunderers 
went to the barracks to share it, and Seidenfaden Goolares boat he in- 
tended to send hie part to bis wife and children ; when, however, the 
was opened, it wae found to contain only copper coin to the value 
about twelve gulden. 

The war in Belgium being at an end, there was now leisure to think 
once more of the colonies, and towards the end of 1831 Corporal Wiggers 
embarked for Surinam witb 150 men 

The Dutch possessions are bounded by vast tracte of wild country, in- 
babited by native savages and by maroon Hither the slaves 
employed in the plantations continually attempt to escape, and to 
their brethren, who bave previously re, their liberty. 
prevent their #0 doing, and to 
maroon negroce, the bound 


ag 
es ere guarded by strong out aod 
posta, 


forays are continually made in the forests b 

‘a ove occasion a large number of slaves had escaped, and Seiden- 
faden was ordered to pursue them with a strong detachment. In the 
midet of the forest bis party excountered one bundred and any armed 
pegroes, led by a black named Monday, who was much the 
yo orn h The blacks were overpowered, and fled, and a well- shot 
from Seidentaden’s gun brought down Monday, severely wounded, and 
be was taken. This bad been long an chject of great lasportanss, aad 
Seidenfaden was rewarded with a kiud of order consisting of a silver pio 


and chain. 





Almost at the same time he wascreated member of a real order. Aboat 
a year after bis display of courage at Hasselt and he was io- 
vested, in front of the regiment, with the cross of the order of 
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the second elass fer bis conduct at the taking of the battery at Ant 
werp, aod with a medal! cast from the cannon of Haeeelt, for bie ebare in 
that affair. Both bad been sent oat to bim from Europe. The latter was 

ven to all those who bad been under fire on that occasion, but Seiden- 

len was alto promoted to be sergeant, and received a gratuity of 175 
gulden for the affair of the gone at Antwerp. ay 

Every year the troops exchanged the hard service on the frontier for 
garrison daty at Paramaribo. In February, 1532, Seidenfaden, who was 
Bow tergeant in the 20d Company, left Paramaribo, and was rent a 
Commandant to one of the frontier forte. In this perfectly independent 

tion, be fulfilled to the utmost all the duties of a commandant. Jo 

anuary, 1933, be wae relieved, returned again in December, and com 

mapied the fort during the year 14834, and marched back toParamaribo 
in January, 1835. 

It would have been far better for him bad he never been relieved from 
the severe datice of bis post, or even had the fever, which never ecems 
to have attacked bis athletic frame, put an end to bis existence. 

One day during the month of February, 1535, when Seidenfaden wae 
ja commend of the watch, be beard the sentinel in front of the guard- 


house talking German with a sailor whose dialect sounded familiar to | 


him. From his accent he recognised him as a man from Schaumburg, 
and from his peculiar gait when be saw bim walk, he fancied he must 
come from the village of Rodenberg. He went up to him, and asked bim 
his name and where he came from. 

The sailor’s name wae Nu!!,and be was born at Kreinbagen, about two 
miles from Oberukirchen. Oa hearing this, Seidenfaden’s recollections 
of home and bis family revived, and he endeavoured to gain intelligence 
of them by cautious inquiries, adding, that be knew the neighbourhood 
from having been in service there as walter in an ino. His inquiries did 
not, however, lead to much, and he at length took courage to mention 
the occurrences which had bappened at Obernkirchen. He said that be 
had beard of the murder on the Briickeberg, and asked what had become 
of the men who bad been arrested in consequence of it. The sailor re- 
plied that ooe bad been bebeaded, whose aame was Moller, and that the 
other, called Seidenfaden, had ercaped. The sergeant’s heart beat 
quick, and he asked too eagerly what bad become of Seidenfaden’s wife 
and children—were they very badly off? Null told him that the wife 


was in prison, and kept to bard Jabour until Seidenfaden ebould return. | Za. 4/b.) 
Seidenfaden was dismayed ; be could scarcely believe the news, bat | 


SHe Rivies. 

















1 may have Gone 80, for certainly I found some es obscure and entor- 
| tiliés ; bat 1 can honestly say that I endeavoured to accomplish my task with 
the most conscientious impartiality, and that if there be any errors (hey are mot, 
as Mesers. Hayward and Montalemtirt seem to insinuate, intentional. My 
Yranslation was afterwards overlooked by another and more experienced eye, who 
corrected a few phrases, but made no change that I am sensible of in the mean- 


ing ; but if Mr. Hayward will take the trouble to communicate to Mr. Marray 
what be or M. de yatalem bert conceive to be erroneoas in my version, I shall 
endeavour to satisfy them ; but till then I must persist in matntarmming, not the 


ability, but the general correctness, and, above all, the good fatth of my trans- 


latum, 


To this letter Mr. Hayward replied, epec’fyiog tastances of errors and 
misrepresentations. Mr. Croker rejoined, Mr. Hayward surrejoined, and 
Mr. Croker’s final reply appeared in the Times of April 8tb. 

We would commence by observing that translators very ecldom satisfy 
the authors whose works they have rendered. In the case of modern lan- 
guages, it rarely happens that the original autbor is thoroughly master 
of the language into which his production is rendered, and when this is 
the case, be is incompetent to pronounce on the version of bis own work. 
In the instance of M. de Montalembert, it is quite otherwise, for that gen- 
tleman is as perfect a master of the English as of the French language, 
writiog nearly as well im the one as io the other, and therefore, perfectly 

| competent to pronounce an opinion. Nor is he, be it observed, a mere 
| author by profession—jealous, excitable, irritable, and nervously anxious 
about the product of bis brain, laying an aadae etress on mere conceits, 
, worde, and phrases. He is, on the contrery, a statesman, an orator, and 
| @ politician : @ man, moreover, of rank, family, and fortune, moving in 
| the world, well acquainted with literature and the priocipal languages of 
| Europe, himself a translator from the Polish and from the Spanish, and 
| necessarily, therefore, acquainted with the theory and practice of the art 
| of rendering from one tongue into another. M. de Montalembert, as a 
, sobolar, is well aware that there are beauties of one language which can- 
| not be transferred to another, and as a poetical translator he mast have 
felt the difficulty of conveying the beauties of the original, where so 
| much depends on mere expression. The Abbé Dubos says in speaking 
'of poetical translations, that a phrase of Virgil is like a picture ol 
| Raphael’e. 
We bere omit some lengthy remake on the duties of a translator.— 


These are the ordinary canons of criticism ; and they ought to be well 


his coolness forsook him, avd bis inquiries became more eager, especially | known to a veteran like Mr. Croker, who is an alumnus of the University 
with regard to the children. Null’s suepicions were roused in a moment, | which gave Dr. Joboson his degree of LL.D.,— who is a barrister of fifty-four 
and he instantly exclaimed, “ Why, eurely you must be Seidenfadeu him- | years’ standing, and therefore, by courtesy at least, a learned gentleman, 
eelf\” | —a poet of haifa century’s staoding,—a newspaper writer of fifty-six 

The sailor hereupon walked away, before the sergeant had time to | years’ standing—a Quarierly Reviewer of nearly half a century’s stand- 
make any reply ; be was much troubled in mind, but fancied that he bad | ing,—and a translator of more than forty years’ standing. For ourselves, 


mot betrayed himeelf. But either the sailor wae of a suspicious temper, 
or the hatred which a “ sea-dog” always feels fur a“ lobster,’ made him 
to “ serve one of them a trick,” or perbaps be had taken a dislike 
the sergeant’s appearance, or bebaviour towards bimself. However 
thie may have been, Null did not keep Seidenfaden’s counsel, and it was 
soon rumoured among the eailors that the “ lobsters” bad got a sergeant 
who bad been a thief, a highwayman, and a murderer. The report soon 
spread throughout the colony that the exemplary Sergeant Wiggers was 
ap escaped murderer, who bad enlisted under a false name ; that he bad 
committed seveo murders, and been captain of a band ef three hundred 
robbers! This afforded the sailors a welcome opportunity to “ chaff” 
the soldiers whenever they met in puablic-houses and elsewhere. 

The poison bad been in circulation for three months before it actively 
took effect. The chasseurs began to think that they could no longer 
stand up for the honour of their sergeant with a good conscience, and 
they began to grumble louder and louder, until at last their demand 
that Wiggers ehoule be forced to clear himself came before the superior 
officers. 

The colonel and captain were well disposed towards Seideufaden. He 
was one of their best non-commissioued officers ; bis conduct had always 
been exemplary, and bis activity and courage remarkable ; but (he threat 
held out Ay Chasseurs that they would no longer serve under a con- 
victed ro 
the regiment bad bim examined by theauditor. The sergeant denied all 
that was laid to bis charge, and the officers hoped that the storm would 
subside. 

Meanwhile, however, Null bad found a few countrymen of bis own 


among the crews of some newly-arrived merchaut sbips, who bad heard | 


the most dreadiul stories about the murderer Seidenfaden, and bad seen 
him, or at least fancied that they bad. These meo were filled with batred 


ainst the marderer, which soou diffused iteelf among the garrisoo, and | scientious impartiality.” 


colonel, who had sent Seidenfaden to one of the detached forts, in or- 


rand murderer could not be passed over. The colonel of | 


ciem, are thoroughly well keown to a veteran of seventy-six, who has 


writer, as a hack critic, as a back party-leading and review-article man, 
and as a factious pamphleteer, than for genius, honesty, or learning. It 
bas suited Mr. Croker’s purpoze, for reasons best known to himself, to 
pat forward a certain “ H. B.” as the translator of this volume ; but not- | 
p equ any | Mr. Croker’s denial of it# being his own work, we conceive | 
the version bears iu every line the impress of his style, aud the marks of | 
bis tampering, garbling, perversion, and suppression of the author’s | 
| Sponmeng ; and, worse than this, the suppression of whole pages of his 
views. It ie mentioned about town that “H. B.,” who bas aproposly 
appeared at the twelfth bour, is a lady domiciled under Mr. Croker’s owo 
roof. This is binted at in one of the letters of Mr. Hayward, and Mr. 
Croker does not deny the softimpeachment. But cana sane man think that 
any one bearing the name of lady could have any object in weakening 
the meauing of an author by useless explotives,—aay object in altering | 
that meaning by suppreesions,—any object in misrepresenting that mean- | 
ing, not by errors but by perversions made wilfully—made with malice | 
prepense? Is there a lady in England who would give to the translation | 
| of a book a title not found in the original—a title made, ad captandum, | 
for the “Row’’? and which could only be invented by a bookseller’s back | 
or man-of-ali-work—by one long inured to those tricks of the trade which 
make literary wares marketable. M. de Montalembert calls his work | 
|“ De V Avenir Politique de Angleterre,” which would be properly reo- 
dered * Of the Political Future of England.” But the lady ?—(i/ est ma- 
liceur comme un vieux singe)—that self-same lady renders this “‘ What 
is to become of England ?”’ * The Political Future of England,” and places 
| on the title-page, “Authorized Translation.” The lady (Dame faite a 
la hate) says she endeavoured to accomplish her task with the most * con- | 
Is this fraudulently foisting a title into the | 
book, which the author disowns, “ conscientious impartiality 2’ Is it | 














der that he might be out of the way for a time, was forced to recal him | not, on the coutrary, cooking and Crockerizing a title for the Londoa | 


to Paramaribo, and to bring him before a court-martial. 


He was confronted with Null, aod his brother-in-law, one Kinne. It | all, contrary—to use another of her (?) words—to good faith. 


is bighly probable that neither of them bad ever seen him before, but they 


market, coutrary—to use Aer (?) own words—to correctness ; and, above | 
! 


There is a notice ia the fly-leaf, stating that the translator was induced 


nevertheless took their oaths that they knew him, and that be was not | to undertake the task, not trom any contidence or concurrence in the au- | 


Sergeant Wiggers, but the former shoemaker, Seidenfaden, of Obernkir- 
cheno. They even swore that he bad committed no lees than seven mur 


thor’s political or religious views (does this look like the style of @ lady, | 
| even of such a “ strong-minded woman” as Mrs, Trollope or Miss Marti- | 


dere in bie native place, and that be had beea captain of a band of | neau?), but because the work has made a considerable sensation abroad, | 


three bundred robbers. Kinoe even swore that be bad murdered bis, 
Kiope’s, sister. 

The Sergeant still denied everythiug, but the officers could not resist 
the genera) feeling among the soldiers, supported by the evidence of two 
competent witnesses. Seidenfaden was put ander slight military arrest, 
and frequent opportunities of escape. He did not, bowever, avail 


himself of them, because he flattered bimeelf that even at the worst he | 


would not be given up. 

On the 28h August, 1835, he was sent to Holland as a prisoner, after 
‘five years of honourable freedom, and six weeks of easy confinement on 
board ship, Seideufaden once more found himself in Europe, imprisoned 
as a criminal. After a month’s imprisonment at Harderwyk, he was con- 


veyed to the prison at Aroheim. The reason of this delay on the part of Of 4 search rather hasty aud imperfect. 
the Dutch Government has not been explained ; bat it was not till Janu- | tion there is an error. 


and may afford some useful warning, if not lessons, to ourselves at home. | 
Does this, we again inquire, look like the style of a lady, or is it not ra- 

ther the key-note of an old and practised band, betier known than ‘rusted | 
in all literary and political circles? There is no one experienced ia style, | 
who, on reading the notice, would not exclaim with Scarron | 


Te voila vieux vetilleur, 
Et tant renomwme batailieur. 


The eager interest excited by the letter of M. de Montalembert, and | 
the correspondence on the subject of the translation generally, have in- | 
duced us to examine somewhat carefully, in the short interval allowed to 
us, the English version with the original, and we will pow give the result | 
In the title of the very first sec- | 
The French is Position de la Question, which 


— that information was sent to Cassel, to the Minister of Justice means State of the Question, or Statement of the Case, and this is trans- 
of 


ectoral Hesse, by the Dutch Government, to the effect that Heinrich ated, ‘* What is to become of England ?”’ 


In the second line of the text, 


Seidenfadeo, a criminai under sentence of death, was in prison at Arn- | the words partout sur le continent are rendered “ very generally on the 


heim, and would be delivered to the authorities of Electoral Hesse upon Continent,” instead of ‘‘ everywhere on the Continent.” 


We are not 


being properly identified. Some delay seems to have ocoarred on the stickliog uniformly for the most literal accuracy, but we maintain that, | 
Hessian side, for it was not till February that a Hessian police-officer and ia the rendering of this phrase, to use the words of Hooker (speaking ot | 
gendarme arrived at Arnheim. Both these men knew Seidenfaden ; they | ‘reusiations), * the very letter of the original verity” was necessary. 


took him in custody, and on the lst March, delivered him up to jastice, | 


he was ouce more imprisoned at Rintela. 


In the thirteenth line of the first page, the words * hitherto the greatest 
example and guaraatee of both” are not in the original ; and we ecarcely | 


Seidenfaden made no attempt to escape by the way, and gave a full pope Bn —_ surplusage would be introduced by any lady, young, old, | 
account of all that bad befallea him from the moment of his flight to that | OF middle-aged, in the realm of Eogland, any more than the technical | translated; and pp. 200 and 201 are another eigbt lines in the text, be- 


of his re-capture. 


legal word ‘remainder man”’ in speaking of entails. Such unnecessary 


From the moment when he appeared before the green table at which | verbiage is more likely to be imported into a version by an ex-Irish bar- 
his judges sat, the last six years of his life, so fortunate and so brilliant | Tister, and an actual Quarterly Reviewer paid in the ratio of the length 
for a man of his station, were wiped out, and he was once more the com- ©! his communications, 


mon felon who bad broken out of prison and been retaken, and the trial was 


In page 4 of the English version we find, “It advocates at the same 


resumed just where it bad been broken off six years before. Seidenfaden’s | time tyranny at oy and spoliation at Madrid.’’ There is not one 


advocate had been appealed against the sentence to the Supreme Court 


which however rejected the appeal, and the Elector refused a petition 
praying that Seidenfaden’s punishment might be commuted to imprison- 


ment ia obains for life. 


Oo the 6th February, 1837, ten years after his first arrest, Seidenfaden 
He mounted the ecaffold with remarkable | dered by the lady (1) (44 / da pécheresse /) who has exhibited such “ con- | 


was bebeaded at Rinteln. 


word of this in the French version, which may be literally given thas: 
It possesses at once, or at one and the same time, the advocates of the 
police prevailing at Naples, and the panegyrieis of the spoliations per- 
petrated at Madrid. 

In page 153 of the French edition, the following six lines are not ren- 


calmness, courage, and resignation. The crowd displayed considerable | *ientious impartiality.” 


sympathy for bis fate, which was increased by the clumsiness of the exe- | 


cutioner, who struck three blows before his head even sunk on bis breast 
end then bad to make two more cuits to separate it from his body. | 


“ Whilst one of the last acts of Parliamentary Government in France 
, bad been to vote a sum of one hundred millions to furnish our dockyards, 
t aud thue to render possible the extraordinary armaments which have 


was eaid tbat he was unnerved by the extraordinary composure with ‘#ken place since.” 


which Seidenfaden met death. 


A SCOURGING FOR A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


We recently published (vide Albion, 26th April) an article on M. Montalem: | 


What was the object of this fraudulent omission? The object was to 
pay court to the existing Government ia France, and to east into the 
shade the efforts of that constitutional monarcky, which a certain Quar- 
terly Reviewer fawned on and flattered so long as it existed. 

At pages 16, 17, 18, and 19 there are 45 lines of French, not translated, 


bert’s new book on England, and stated at the time that the English transla- but wholly omitted, or, according to the new and absurd phrase, tenor ad 
tion had been denounced by the author. One of the London Magazines for | by this conscientious lady. The lines speak of the seaparebtions of the 


May contains a long review of it, concluding with a most righteous scourging 
latter we now copy, with some 


of the noted Mr. John Wilson Croker. Th 
omissions,—kd. Alon 


Such is a brief analysis of a work, a translation of which, purpartin 


to be authorized, was published = Marray, about the ending of 
reely had it appeared, when Mr. 
the Temple, forwarded to the Zimes a letter from 


March or the beginning of April. 
Abraham Hayward, 
the anthor of the original work, in which M. de Montalembert stated b 


could not acknowledge the trauslation “as a true and faithful reproduc- | scientious lady, if credulous fools choose to think so) ; 


| British press on the subject of the war (meaning thereby the Times and 
, its Crimean correspondents) ; of the heroic self-devotion of an army of 
| 100,000 volunteers ; and of the example of antique and sublime disci- 
& pline displayed by a British regimest which sank in the Birkenhead 
whilst women and children were saving. Now as the reference to the 
Times might be unpalatable to that moet powerful journal, and as the 
reference to half-rustic volunteers might give offence to the master of 
cohorts levied by conscription, forty-five lines are dropped (by the con- 
but we eay forty- 


e 


tion of bis essay ;” that there was “bardly a page ia which the meaning | five lines are Gropped by a case hardened Quarterly Reviewer, desirous 


was not weakened by useless ¢ 
8 ern ed py ape needly 

See oe Senet 
or ation, and with only the initia b inted, in whic 
(whoever he ur she may be) H. wa pss me 


ownright errors.”’ 


I shall be sorry if I God that I have mistranslated any portion of the work. | stead of translating him ! 


tives, or altered bg ee ee sup- | 
Times of April | 
-B., dated April 2od, without an address | cupant of an Imperial throne. 


to please and gratify the Thunderer of Printin g-house-square, and at the 
same time to gloze and fitter, for reasons best known to himself, the oc- 
abe fan I th __ Is this literary honesty—is this con- 
| Science—is this good faith? Is it not, ou the contrary, literary fraud? 
| Is it not tampering with, and tradacing, and betrayiog an author, io- 
Etymologists speak of two fanciful deriva- 


tions of the word translator. Tahir from tradere, and tradurr 

cere, to traduce, to translate, to convert or transpose from o> bose 
language to another.* Hence the Italian proverb, Traduttore traditer, 
Who, however, is translator and traitor here? Not surely the conscies. 
tious lady (peste de la femme’), but the “ overlooker’—the He 
rienced eye’’—the experienced band, which in the “ Familiar Epistles” 
in the “ Cutchacbucu’’—in the Imtercepted Letter from Canton—in the 
Songs of Trafalgar—in the New Whig Gaide—in the Vew Times—ig 
the John Bull—in the Standard, and in the Quarterly Review bas been 
holding a grey goorequill any day or any night these six-and-fifty years, 
Another suppression is in the note, page 16. Bvery portion of the note 
ie rendered but the last two lines. “En France la souscription angq- 
logue n’a pas encore dépassé un million.”” Why these words are not 
rendered, John Wilson Croker best knows. 

[ We omit not a few of the minor peccadilloes of the Translator.— Eg. 
Alb.J 

It is not merely that this lady translator (believe it ye who are credg- 
lous overmuch) suppresses; she also, doubtless in the utmost “goog 
faith,” adds as well as substracts and divides. For instance, at page 29 
(English edition), we find these words introduced, which are not ip the 
French, “ which, however violent, does no permanent damage.” 
again, in the same page, and page 30,— But with all his affected 
modesty and alarming incidents.” These words are not in the French, 
and can mortal maa believe they were introduced by a woman? To use 
a Sbakepearian phrase, they were certainly introdaced by a “ stubborn 
critic apt for depravation ;” or if a woman really bad a hand in it, it wag 
urged by some “ cogging, cozening slave to get some office.” 

At page 37 the words “it isa problem which has yet nowhere been 
solved,” are correct enough ; but when the words “ except in England,” 
which are not in the French, are added, the sense of the passage is alto- 
gether altered. In the following line in the same page are the words 
* the fact and the danger exist in England, as everywhere else,” but in 
the French the words are “comme ailleurs,’ which means “ as else. 
where.” At page 45 in the French, the original words are “ des pay- 
sans et des petits bourgeois Ecossais,”’ of the Scotch peasants and mid- 
dle classes ; whereas the true meaning is, of peasants and emall trades. 
mep, or, if you will, emall shopkeepers. At page 45 the French words 
are ‘des classes intermédiares,” which is rendered (see page 44, Eng- 
lish edition), ‘from the inferior classes,’ instead of the intermediate 
classes, So again, the same page, “/es rangs les plus élévés” is ren- 
dered, not the highest, but the higher ranks. At page 45 are the words 
“ a travers les discussions politiques et les études historiques,” words 
which are not rendered in English at page 45. 

The French words prophéte éloquent, at page 46, are rendered in Bng- 
lish, page 45, as eloguent advocate, which, we need not say, is a mon- 





we believe that all these canons, aud everything else pertaining to criti- | strous mistranslation. 


Again, page 47, the words “ in England,” and “for liberty,” which 


ever been inflaitely more remarkable for his laborious industry as a hack | are not in the French, are added, after the manner of the translator of 


Bassompiérre’s Embassy, who was not a lady, but an Irish barrister of 
the year 1802. Trifles often afford strong confirmatory evidence, as 
every lawyer is aware. Let any man read the translation of Bassom- 
piérre’s Embassy, published by Murray in 1819, and a Sketch of the 
State of Ireland, Past and Present, published by Carpenter, Old Bond- 
street, in 1808, and M. N. Mahon, Dublin, in the same year (in which, by 
the way, there are many very /oose translations from Tacitus) and eom- 
pare the profuse use of italics in these publications with the expenditare 
of a similar kind of printing in the translation now under review, and 
also in the French and Memoir articles in the Quarterly Review for the 
last forty years, and every candid man must come to the conclusion that 
the translator is not a lady. 

The profuse use of italics is, as early as 1803, observable in the Fa- 
miliar Epistles, and we need not say that the Episties, the translation 
of Bassompiérre, and the Sketch of Jreland, are the admitted produo- 
tions of Mr. Croker. In a satire called The Metropolis, published in 
Dublin in 1806 or 1807, written-by a Mr. Guinness, of the Irieh Bar (a 
gentleman living much with the Solicitor General, afterwards Chief Jus 
tice Bushe), are (we quote from memory, not haviug the work by us), 
the following lines : 

Croker loudly Cutchachucu disowns 
But half admits he corresponds with Jones.t 

At p. 64 of the French edition are these words: “‘ Cette taetique ne 
réussirait pas si les deux grandes divisions de l’aristocratie anglaise,” 
&c., which is thus rendered at p. 63 of the Englizh edition : 

* But these party tactics, clever as they are, could not havesucceeded,” 
&c. The reader will see that the addition “ c/ever as they are,” is the 
work of this translator of * good faith.” 

Speaking of the aristocracy at p. 84, M. de Montalembert says : “ C’est 
a dire, du pouvoir donné a ceux qui valent le plus et qui font le 
mieux,” 

The words are correctly enough rendered at p. 83, but there is an addi- 
tion of the words, “ the principle of nature and common sense,” not 
to be found in the original work. 

At page 110 of the French edition there is a note. Now in the tranela- 
tion of the note, the words “‘ Hear what the great master of despotism 
advises one of his pupils, King Juseph,” are invented and added by the 
person calling bimself translator. Le Code Civil is rendered “ our Code 
Civil ;”’ and the words “ That is the great advantage of the Code Ci- 


| vil,” “ It will conselidate your power,” are vot in the original work. 


At p. 132, “ un discours méthodique et preparé,”’ is translated “ dully- 
delivered orations,”’ which is a flat perversion of the author’s meaning. 
“* He will deserve,” says Dr. Johnson, “ the bighest praise who can give 
in a translation a representation at once faithful and pleasing, who can 
convey the same thoughts with the same graces, and who, whea be trans- 
lates, changes nothing but the language.” 

Does this mischievous man “gui @ tant traduit qu’il s'est enfin tra- 
duit lui-méme en ridicule”? -does this “‘ honest honest” Traditere fulfil 
one of these requisites ? 

At p. 137, the words “ pour nous servir dun mot que les Anglais 
comprennent encore moins,” are not trausiated. At p. 173, the note as 
to Mr. Newman’s Joss and gain is not at all rendered; and the word 
actors introduced at p. 138, is not to be found in the original. At p. 
164, the words “ that may bid a bold defiance to al! adversaries,” are 
interpolated. 

There is a note at p. 178, of eight lines, paying a compliment to Mr. E. 
M. Whitty, the author of Political Portraits, who, we hear, is a young 
Irish Roman Catholic connected with the Leader, and also a reporter for 
the newspaper press. The ¢raditore treats the eight lines as though 
they bad no existence. 

At p. 195, French edition, there are other eight lines, in a note, pot 


| ginning “ Cela n'est plus sérieux,” wholly left out. A note of twelve 
| lines is left unnoticed at p. 206; and in the following page, 207, thirteen 
| lines of the text beginning, “ Enfin, n’oublions,” and ending “ ses vas- 
queurs,” are wholly omitted. " 
The title of Section XIV., which the translator numbers XIII. (of this 
| more by-and-by), is incorrectly translated. The French is ‘“ De quelques 
| efforts de la société Anglaise contre le danger.” This is given, “ The 
efforts of English society against the danger,” instead of “ Some ef 
torts of English society against the danger.”” At pages 282 and 283 there 
| are twenty-four lines of French not translated. 
| We had marked several more passages for exiract, but we are weary 
| Of the task of exposing the literary frauds and false pretences and per- 
| versions of meaning of a literary handicraftsman so wholly sans foi. 
| _ It must be painful to a man who has pronounced such a panegyric on 
| English scholarship and scholastic institutions as M. de Montalembert, 
| and who is well acquainted with the great translations of Amyot 
| Vaugelas to think how viciously and frandulently bis little work bas been 
| mistranslated here. Vaugelas laboured for thirty years at a translatioB 
of Quintus Curtius, and Balzac pronounces his version to be inimitable. 
Tourreil, another French scholar, translated Demosthenes three times 
| over, and expended fifteen years of his life in the third version. Smart 
| reviewers of the present day waste fifteen days in prodacing a garbl 
fraudulent, and corrupt mistranslation. 
The worst charge we bave to make against the translator before us, We 
| reserve for the last count of the indictment. , 
| He has wholly suppressed and stifled in the most faithless fashion, ® 
whole chapter in this work, consisting of no less than twelve pages 
| French. That chapter, O'Connell and the House of Lords, is the tenth 
| in the French edition, and in order to cover this deceit and fraud, 
| translator places the letter X. in his version over the eleventh chapter of 
M. de Montalembert, The Public Schools and the Universities. 
any young and unknown author been guilty ofan artifice of this kind,jat 





*Vocabolario Ratiano et Inglese. By Florio, 1610, and by Torriano, 1660. 
J. Warren, St. Paul’s Charchyard. 

+ Jones was the patentee of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, te whom the Fa- 
miiar Epistles were addressed. " 

¢ The chapter on the Hereditary Peerage is not translated : bat it is fair to 
say it only appeared in the third edition, which was not published ia Paris be- 
fore the ending of March, nor in Eagland before April. 
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so dishonest and disingenuous, bow epitefully aod acridly Joba 

Wilson Croker would bave scourged bim fa Quarterly. 

The chapter is one of the most interesting and able in the book. It 
enters into the whole bistory « Y etin b 
the prosecation of O’Connell ; the bistory of his “ convictions,” bis im- 

sonment, and his appeal to the House of Lords : and the reasons which 
gduced Lord Wharnctiffe, President of the Council ander the ministry of 
Sir RB. Peel, to recommend his brotber lay peers not to vote, leaving the | 
decision of the question to the Law Lords alone. 

Mr. Croker, disapproving doubtless, of thie course (for be opposed the 
Government of Sir ke Peel in the Quarter/y), effaces, obliterates, and 
lots out the chapter of his owa mere motion, execinding it altogether 
from bis tranelation, or rather, bis mistranslation. Anything more dis- 
honest than this ie not to be found in literary history. Mr. Croker de- 
tested O'Connell ; Peel he disliked, and tried bard to discredit his policy ; 
bat is this apy reason for perfidiously and falsely dealing with a work 
sea years efter the death of the men whom he disliked when 
i ? 
Mog people seem to imagine that the mistranslation of Mr. Croker, 
which we have epecified at immoderate length, arises from ignorance of | 


the French language. We cannot thick so. Mr. Croker possesses a very | 
competent knowledge of the French language, so far as reading and 
translating it go; but he is not a critical, still lees a profound, French 
scholar, Although every man, woman, and child we meet understands 
somewhat of French, and speaks it tant bien que mal, yet the number of 
English who have a critical and profound knowledge of the language is 
exceedingly rare. The Times in its criticism never adverted to the mis- 
translations, and the theneum pronounced that the work showed a 
thorough knowledge and a thorough mastery of both languages. It is 
not mere child’s play to enter into the niceties and shades of meaning of 
s language like French, cf which it is easy to have a smattering, but 
almost impossible for a foreigner to poesess a mastery. French is con- 
feeeedly the most delicate and difficult ef tonguer. With care, cau- 
tion, and honesty, however, Mr. Croker might bave very well translated 
this volume ; but be bas not been careful, he has not been cautious, and 
most certainly he has not been honest or honourable, in a literary 
sense, in bis treatment of the author. He bas varied, not merely from 
the words but from the sense, and has forsaken both,-corruptly, col- 
lusively, viciously, to serve purposes and designs, religious, political, 
and sectional. 

It is not so much by weakness and ignorance, as by conceit, by levity, 
by prejadice, by passion, by pertness, ui presumption, and by impaca- 
bility, that Mr. Croker has here fallen. e has been so long a disturber 
of human quiet, he bas been so long fhe bully and the bravo of the Quar- 
terly, with bis italics and bis y ree his epithets and his rancorous 

sions—he has been so long the mauler-general of men and women, 
married, single, and widowed—that people have feared to grapple with 
him, and publishers, authors, and reviewers have bowed down in craven 
and abject fear to a man who was not seldom scurrilous, who was always 
bitter, and never gentle and candid. This dread of a venomous nature 
be has mistaken for a homage to real strength, learning, and power ; and 
now in a state of semi-dotage, he is careless, be is imprudent, and he is 
neglectful, as well as disingenuous and dishonest ; and in his pert, pre- 
sumptious, underbred manner, be bopes to vapour and hector down all 
who oppore his fiat or question his competency. But the day for this 
species of blueter is happily past; and in the next number of the Quar- 
terly we bope to find a writer on Freuch literature who kuows the French 
language sufficiently well not to tranelate enfermé as “ packed’ (see 
Quarterly Review, No. cxvi. p. 543), the French verb “to pack,’’ being 
emballer, empaqueter, metire en paquet. 

seieieeitiommiones 


GEMS OF PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 

The late debate on the Fall of Kars, which ended in absolving the Go- 
vernment from the censure of the House of Commons, gave rise to some 
good speaking, the subject however being still left in mystery, it were 
useless to give any summary of the arguments. We prefer selecting a 
few paragraphs bere and there. 

SIR BULWER LYTTON MAKES A HIT AT MR. LAYARD, 


* * * © But on the 3d of August, when Lord Panmure is urging the 
adoption of the Turkish loan on the House of Lords, and Lord Ellenbo- 
rough is pointedly calling your attention to the distressed state of Kars 
and the neglect of the war in Asia, well may my learned friend the mem- 
ber for Eaniekillen remind you of Lord Panmure’s reply, “ that Turkey 
in that quarter is well able to maintain herself.” And Lord Panmure 
says that in the teeth of these despatches, published to show bow utterly 
helpless in that quarter — alone then was—in the teeth of Lord 
Clarendon’s letter to Lord Cowley on the very same day, the 3d of Au- 
gust, in which Lord Clarendon says, “ It is clear, without assistance the 
whole Turkish force in Asia must be destroyed or captured”—and when 
it was Lord Panmure, who, in the previous month, the 16th of Jaly, had 
rejected the proposals of Turkey to defend herself, and without having 
preconcerted any means of his own by which Asia might be saved. And 
the hon. gentleman the member for Aylesbury, who rarely speaks with- 
out some—doubtless just but—complimentary allusion to bis own pecu- 
liar frankness and honesty, which, indeed, I never before questioned, 
which I will not question now, chlogized that arsertion because it is un- 
true, and thinks a Britich Minister justified in deceiving Parliament and 
the country in order to impoee upon the Russian general a hollow brag, 
which, in the month, of August, when that general was blockading Kars, 
could not have deceived bim for a moment. [Cheers.] Nay, the hon. 
gentleman thinks that Lord Panmure did not go far enough. “If I,” 
said he, “ bad been in Lord Panmure’s situation, and was asked in Au- 
gust what was the state of the army in Asia, I should have certainly said 
it was immensely strong, and supplied with provisions, arms, everything, 
for 10 months.” Sir, the bon. gentlernan has compared himself, with Ho- 
meric simplicity, to a dog upon a racecourse, shouted at by both parties 
and sometimes whistled to within the ropes. There is a familiar saying 
applicable to those faithful animale, “ Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is 
a better.” [Cheers.] On this side the course we would always whistle to 
Holdfast ; we must leave it to the other side of the course to fiad more 
enticing allurements for Brag. (Cheers and laughter.} 


HIS PERORATION 
Therefore, when it is asked what more could we have done, 
I rather ask what less could you do? [Cheers] Don’t turn to the des- 
atches for an answer. I grant that you could not write better. I don’t 
see how you could well act worse. [Cheere.] Just as I think this reso- 
lution is, there may be a majority against it. But I think I read the 
English hearts of some of those by whom the majority may be composed. 
Many, no doubt, will vote with you from the conviction that there is no 
case againet you ; but many will also vote with you from the loyal affec- 
tion of party ; many from the reasons so touchiagly urged by the Attor- 
ney-General, that, having closed the war with a peace which has excited 
80 popular an enthusiasm, you have been enabled to invite both Houses 
of Parliament to a naval exhibition, in which your administrative energy 
and foresight have left so gratefal a recollection on the minds of your 
applauding guests [laughter]; many from a personal admiration for the 
noble viscount, in which admiration I, too, humbly claim to have a 
share; many to keep in the Government, and keep out the Opposition. 
But I do not think a majority will be tantamount to a verdict of acquit- 
tal. [Cheers.] Ask, in a whisper, any friend who goes out with you 
into that lobby—* Don’t you think, as a Goverument, we showed great 
foresight, great energy in the defence and relief of Kars?” I think the 
chances are, your friend may reply in the same cautious whisper—* If 
that be your energy and foresight, for Heaven’s sake in future try to imi- 
tate Lord Chatham’s improvidence and sloth.” [A laugb.] I, too, 
would fain separate individuals from the Gover “ent. I can do justice 
to the gallant nature of the noble viscount. I cau give credit to Lord 
Clarendon’s evidently deep but helpless sympathy for his glorious cor- 
respondent. His approving letters must have been gleams of sunshine 
to that great soldier in his hour of trial and desolation. But, thanks to 
other agencies in the war councils ef the Government, if those letters 
come to cheer and to encourage, they come also to sadden and to doom 


—tbey come to the defender of Kars as the false apparitions came to 
Macbeth, come 


*_et © 


To glad his eyes and grieve his heart, 

Come, like shadows, so depart ! 
Other causes conspired to the fall of Kars. Give to the Government the 
fail credit of them. Bat tell me, in turn, do you not honestly think 
among the main causes is the want of zeal and comprehension, o energy 
and foresight, ou the part of your Minister for War? (Hear.] Sir, in all 
Cabinets there must be a division of labour ; but since in none there ean 
be a division of responsibility, whatever my respect for individuals, I 
think the charge against you ae a Government has not been rebutted. 
In almost every letter from General Williams he warns you of evils aud 
dangers ; in almost every letter from Lord Stratford he proves to you 
that against these evils and dangers no reliance is to be placed upon the 


THe Alvion, 


Not a step do you take, not a conception do 
prepare, until you are overwhelmed by the 
own improvidence and neglect; and the 


i 


ou originate, not a strategy 
cal © en cs of your 


this book for the record of a fortitade which, in spite of your negligence 
and languor, still leaves us proud of the Eoglish name. [Oheer.] 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM COMES To THE RESCUR, 

* * * © With respect to the original motion, I cannot regard the ques 
tiom which it raises as an abstract question ; even if I did so regard it, 
I could not bring myself,—it may be from prejudice, it may be from 
— feeling towards old friends,—to say, as an abstract proposition, 
that | think Lord Clarendon deficient in foresight or Lord Palmerston 
Geficient in energy. [Cheers.] But this is not an abstract question, it 
must be regarded with reference both to circumstances and to time. 
Now, with regard to circumstances, there was great truth and jastice in 
the opinion pronounced by an impartial and intelligent spectator, Gene- 
ral Mansfield, that the cause of the fall of Kars isquite obvions, He says 
that it was necessary, until Sebastopol bad heen taken, to keep concen- 
trating in front of Sebastopol every Eoglish, every French, every Sardi- 


| nian, every Turkish soldier that could be obtained ; that the campaigne 


in the Crimea and on the Asiatic frontier, including Kars, must be re- 
garded as a whole ; that the centre and key of the entire operation was 
Sebastopol, to which Kars, however important, was but secondary; and 
that the resalt was not at all surprising—we succeeded at the point where 
our united energies were concentrated, and we failed at the extremity to 
which we could not direct any assistance. General Mansfield adds that 
he had predicted the result; but that the gallant feat of arms by which 
Kars was enabled to hold out prevented the advance of the Russian army 
one yard further than Kars, and that if Sebastopol had not fallen we 
should, this spring, in consequence of the defence of Kars, have opened 
the campaign in Asia with the brightest prospects. Then, ia considering 
this motion, time is not to be disregarded. I do not wish to anticipate 
the discussion upon the article of peace, bat I cannot forget that peace is 
ratified, that it was proclaimed yesterday, that we are cognizant of i's 
terms, and, looking at those terms, I must say that, in my humble judg- 
ment, all the objects, the priocipal objects of the war, have been fully 
achieved, and that the peace is houourable tothe country. (Cheere.} 
Without wasting the time of the House by entering at any length into 
this subject, I must give them in a short summary of the terms we have 
obtained. The Priacipatities—the occupation of which by Russia was 
the pretext, the cause of the war—are rescued from the grasp of Russia, 
and to them is added the half of Bessarabia ; the fort of Ismail, long oo- 
cupied by Russia, is restored to the Principalities; the free navigation 
of the Danube ie guaranteed by Europe ; the commerce of the Eaxine is 
opened to the world ; the Russian fleet in the Euxine is annihilated, no 
military arsenals on the coast of the Euxine, no military fortress on its 
easteru shore which bave been destruyed, are to be rebuilt ; the standing 
menace to Sweden, Bomarsund and the Aland Isles, is nol again to be 
fortified ; the regime | menace to Turkey, Sebastopol, is in rains ; Kars 
is restored to the Turks without an equivalent, the progress of Russian 
aggrandisement is arrested, the independence ond integrity of Turkey 
are secured under the guarantee and panoply of Europe. [Cheers.} 

These are the leading conditions of peace. I bave, without partiality, 
censured wherever | thougbt censure was due; but I think it would be 
ungenerous to the Administration which bas condacted the war to a con- 


feebly described, to declare that it is altogether unworthy of the confi- 
dence of the country and has failed in foresight and eoergy. For these 
reasons I shall neither vote for the amendment nor for the motion 
(Cheers. } 

MR. DISRAELI PUTS SIR JAMES GRAHAM RIGHT, 
The right bon. gentleman, the member for Carlisle, has this night tem- 
pered justice with mercy. [ Hear,” and laughter.) He bas spoken 
agaiast tbe Ministers, and he iutenda to vote for them. [Continued laugh- 
ter.] The right hoo. gentleman seems to bave put with considerable 
force and Parliamentary experience the main points that tell against the 
Ministers ; but, remembering that they were once his colleagues and still 
his friends, he says that he will reeist the irresistible inference that on 
this occasion they are to blame. They are, in the opinion of the right 
hon, gentleman, sinners to be condemued, but that, abstractedly consi 
dered, they are innocent. [* Hear,’ and laughter.) 
ENUNCIATES THE DUTIES OF THE OPPOSITION. 


len. J bave vindicated it, and I am prepared to give my vote in its fa 


motions which it is probable may not be carried in this House. 
ef this House to those cases ooly in which, as the President of the 


which the public mind is perplexed, it is the ope | 
assert the policy which they approve, and to vio 


terests and the honour of the country. [Cheere.] If the Opposition relin- 
quish that duty,—if the country have reason to believe that they ebrink 
from performing that effice, if they take refuge in a scandalous silence 


and Par/iamentary triampb. [Loud cheers.] The noble lord opposite ma 
not be of my opinion. [Hear.] 


exuitation the other night, when he knew, and ought to bave known, tha 


been diecuesed from his own benches—nothing but feelings totally con 


obtained by him. [Hear, hear.] I deeply fear that the noble lord is in 


Well, I will prove to you. 


times nearly wearied with a lengthened discussion, are what one is no 
ungrateful for. [Laaghter.] . 


GITES LORD PALMERSTON ON THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 


one from which we are now emerging. 


America. 


be appointed a negotiator for that great emergency, one admirably ) 
fied for the difficult but noble task which be bad to accomplieb. 


burton prevented a war (cheers), and be laid tke foundation of what 


of the country, and with the apprecia 


— opinion of Eagland that our interests bad 
with regard to the Ashburton treaty bad heen created as bas now bee 


frightened public believed, the deepest interests of the 





resvurces alone. Oa those resources do you continue to rely. 


. n of the fall of Kars will 
f the Monster meetings ; into the history of Cling to your memory as a Governnment as long as history can taro to 


clusion upon such a day as this, under circumstances euch as I have 


I approve of the motion of the hon. and learned member for Baniskil- 


your. [Cheers] I know very well the objections that are brought — 
a wy 
opinion those objections are founded entirely on a fallacy, and I think 
that the House of Commons, or rather the Opposition, commit a great 
mistake if they limit the occasions upon which they ask for the o a 
oar 

of Control says, they may upset a Cabinet. [‘‘ Hear, hear,” and a laugb.] 
Far from that, I think, upon every occasion of importance, when there 
are subjects which arrest public attention, and especially subjects upon 
of the Opposition to 
dicate the principles 
which keep them together ; and to comment upon and denounce the con- 
duct of the Minieter, if they think that that conduct is injurious to the in- 


because they think they may not put the Mivistry in a minority, | can 
tell them that they will, in the long run, fall in public estimation (bear, 
hear] ; and that this House, too, will, equally in the long run, fall in 
public estimation ; and that no greater biow to the privileges and reputa- 
tion of Parliament and to the influence of the House of Commons can be 
levelled than that it should become a question whether or no the opposi- 
tion is influenced only by selfish and sordid eentimente of official success 


I fear the noble jord is not of my oa 
nion. {Hear.] Nothing but sentiments contrary to mine—nothing bat 
early conduct in public life, utterly opposed to that which I have at- 
tempted to describe, would have induced the noble lord, with indecent 


the question bad only been partially discussed, and had not even decently 


trary to mine could have induced the noble lord to express himself in 
euch a manner as he did the other night when a temporary majority was 


fluenced by very different feeliags to mine on this eubject. (Ob, oh.’’} 
Theee bappy interruptions, when one is somz- 


I remember a crisis in this country ecarcely of lees importance than the 
I remember when tbis country 
was on the eve of a war with a couatry with which, of all others, 1 should 
most deprecate hostilities, not only from considerations of material 
interests, but from moral considerations—! mean the United States of 
I remember when this country was on the eve of a war with 
that great Power. Sir Robert Peel was thea Prime Minister of aeons 
aali- 
itha 
wisdom which can never be too much admired and appreciated Lord Asb- 


trust will be an enduring peace, even though tbe noble lord is Prime Minis- 
ter of England. (Cheers and laughter.) Well, Sir, when Lord Aehbur- 
ton returned with an admirable treaty be was received with the gratitude 
iation of all men who duly valued 

the importance of bis laboure. [Cheers.) Bat there arese in thie country, 
immediately ou bis arrival, an organized attack upon what was called 
the Asbburton capitalation—an attack conducted witb ample knowledge, 
prosecuted with auceasing vigour aod ay any Senger upon the 
betrayed and our 

onour had been disgraced. Well, Sir, in due time, when the eame feeling 


created in regard to the capitulation of Kars, and when Lord Ashburton 
was selected to be the scapegoat then, as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was 
selected in the present instance, due notice was given to the Perliament 
ot Eogland that this important question, involving, ae a + geo] and 
nation, one 
which concerned matters of charge against the Prime Minister of Eag- 
land scarcely ebort of treason, would be brought under the cousideration 
of Parliament by one most competent to discharge thatduty. It was 
brought forward by ope who sat on thie side of the house and opposite 
this box ; and he bad that which neither my bon. and learned friend nor 











introduced the question of the Ashbarton capitulation to the atteation of 


the House of mons. The noble lord and bis frieods now enecers at 
long be@when the conduct of the Ministry is impugned. Bat the 
noble lord oa that cecasion made a very long #peec>, thoagh I don’t be- 
liewe it was so long as the speech of my boa. aod learned friend ; it cer- 
tainly was not so entertaining ; that, however, was pot the fault of the 
noble lord, but of his subject. (Cheers and laugbter.) Never were suck 
charges nem ogainst a Minister as were made on that occasion when 
the assembled Parliament bung on the accents of the noble lord, a most 
experienced Minister, with a knowledge aarivalled ia diplomatic subjects, 
and who is now Prime Minieter of England. They were charges little 
short of treason urged by the noble lord, master of epeech as he ls, ia 
speech of hours. Bat the noble lord is not a rash leader of e ty. He 
can make a long speech, and can make charges which no man bas a right 
to make who is not prepared to take the oploion of Parliament upon 
them. (Hear, bear.) The noble lord did all thi. The charges were 
brought forward with all the pomp and solempity of an indietment; the 
debate was adjourned, and be concluded his elaborate and lengthened 
harangue, not by # resolution, and io strong language, bat by a motion 
for papers. (Cheers, and laugbter.] Now t wish to contrast, for the In- 
struction of the House, the case of my hon. and learned friend and the 
case of the noble lord. I wish those who think it rash to in strong 
language, I wish those who think it precipitate to express ia a resolution 
that which they dare not say in speech, I wish them to contrast the con- 
duct of my rash and impetuous friend (cheers) with the wary and ole 
cumepect conduct of the noble lord. [Renewed cheers] I am certaia 
that the noble lord who acoures etateemen of treason, and ends by 

for papers, must have conducted his business much more warily than he 
supposes my bon. and learned friend to be dolog when be with so mach 
complacency prophesied what is to be our doom this evening. (Hear, 
bear.) Sir, we may be defeated, but until the numbers are really 
known it is not necessary for me even to believe in that, (Cheers and 
laughter. ] 

OBNERAL WILLIAMS—NO PRECEDENT. 


The right hon. baronet the member for Carlisle bas sald be could bave 
wished that a proposal bad been made to pass a vote of thanks to Gene- 
ral Williams, bat that there existed no precedent for such a course. I 
too, Sir, wish that this House bad proposed « vote of thanks to General 
Williams. [Loud cheering.) 1 wish this House had pro & vote of 
thanks to General Williams fn the sense of expressing thelr indignation 
at the manner in which he bas been supported. [Cheers] That was an 
idea which bad oocurred to others besides the righ hoo. baronet. (Hear, 
hear] Bat we, too, were stopped by routine. There wat no precedent. 
I think it would bave been me if we bad made a precedent (hear, bear), 
and had proposed a vote of thanks to a man who was the distin, 

object of an admiring Senate, and had expressed onr sympathy with one 
who was an exile and a prisoner. (Cheera] I think it is well, some- 
times, that we should show our sense of the conduct of mea who, th 

not euccesrful, are at least triumphant. [Cheers] There are heroes 
adversity, and there are prisoners, not to say it profanely, who bave 
proved even more than conquerors by their leading captivity itself cap- 
tive. [Loud cheers.) We have not been able to express those feell 

but at least we have done this—we bave not taken refage in a sha 
silence ; we bave allowed to the people of this country an opportunity of 
having their opinions and feelings represented in this, thelr own house ; 
and, whatever may be the fate of this division, we have had the satistac- 
tion of expreselng our sympathy with heroic merit and with natiooal 
ow [The right hon. geatleman resumed his seat amid loud cheer- 
ng 

LORD PALMERSTON EXPLODES THE NONSENSE ABOUT INDIA, 


The hon. and learned gentleman began with a long dissertation upon 
the interests of England as connected with Persia and Afghanistan and 
India, aod be asserted tbat by uaderratiag the importance of our com- 

mercial relations with Asia the Goverament bad neglected thelr daty to 

their country. I cannot help believing that nothiag could be imagined 

better calculated to increase and promalgate suspicion which the ene- 

mies of England entertain, and at the same time to sow the seeds of dis- 

eeusion between us and our allies, than the necessary ioference from that 

argument. Why, Sir, the Russians who were op to ws endeavoured 

to instil in the mind of our allies that we were dragging them into war 

for objects of our own, that our objectin going to war was not the defence 

of Turkey, but that it was the protection of India, {Hear, hear.) 1 en- 
tirely deny avy such losinuation. (Hear, hear.) We eogaged ia the 
war oot with any view to the defeace of India. It India be attacked we 
are capable of defending her alone. (Hear, hear.] We do not require 
allies to help us to defend any part of the British dominions; we are 
quite cqual to that task ourselver. (Loud cheers.) 1 repeat, Sir, that 
no though! of anytbing like defending any of our coloaies actuated the 
Government in embarkiog in the late war. We entered upon that war 
to defend a friendly State not able to defend itself, aud, by giving seca- 
rity for the future of Turkey, to malataia the balance of power in Ba- 
rope. (Cheers.] 

REVIEWS THE COURSE OF TH4 OPPOSITION. 


** * * I think there bas been neither want of energy nor want of 
foresight on the part of the Government. I think there has been no want 

of energy in the speeches on the other side. There has been plenty of 
energy, but want of foresight, I think, one may oy they have shown, 

[Cheers and laughter.] The principle bes been laid down by the right 
bon. gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) that the duty of the Opposition is to op- 
pose, and also to criticize, which no one will deny. He saya, too, that if 
the leader of an Opposition wants to keep bis party together he mast 
ing them into action from time to time, even although he may know 

that he is about to expose them to great and disastrous defeat. That is 
trae also, and if they come into action with a conviction aad knowledge 
on bis part that he is about to lead them to o defeat that may show no 
want of foresight, bat I may say it shows some little want of jadgment 

{Langhbter.] Sir, I have been the first to do justice to the course which 
the right hoo. gentleman and bis party bave pureued during the war. 
[Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) With those little exceptions to 
which my uoble friend behind me has adverted where flesh and blood 
could not withstand the —— {s langb]—euch for example as the 
opposition to giviog the Turks money, without which the war could not 
go ob [langhter), and the attempt to prevent us from raisiog additional 
troops io the first operations of the war— with those exceptions I am wil- 
liog to admit that the course which they have taken has been most ho- 





t 


ing of the country [Ministerial cheerr.} They have felt that the nation 
was engaged ia a war which it thought jast and right, and for which the 
people bave made great sacrifices, aud they bave abstained from embar- 
rassinog or impeding the course of the Government, which, looking back 


t 


sorts to its natural functions, one of which is try 
ment out, That is, no doubt, the nataral desire function of an 
sition [a laugh] ; and even when they have no power of disposessing 
Goveroment they may take up subjects upon which they belie 
have the people with them, in order to keep their party together 
keep themselves alive. [A laugh]. But in the present 
have chosen their moment injadiciously. » oes. 
moment when, as I contend, the Government have 
in the prosecution of the war and their foresight in 
peace,—when the country is satisfied with the results 
the peace that bas been concluded (cheers), the bon. 
tleman steps in with @ vote of censure—a vote, I undertake ra 
more at variance with the general feeling of the country than, as 
vision of to-night will ebow, it is at variance with the opinion of the 
of Commons. [Renewed cheers aad counter cheers.) 

PEELS SECURE OF A MAJORITY. 

I think, therefore, that the y opposite whatever may have 
their energy in debate, have aren little foresight as to the reeu 
motion, and I am gatisfied that if they pursue the daty of 
no more judgment than they bave displayed with 
the of this country will be of ion that 
where they do the better it will be for country. 
ter.] Upon these grouads I go with confidence to 
cheers.) 
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MR. WHITESIDE REBUKES MB. LAYARD, AND CLOSES 
* * * * [| was astonished at the 
boy Will the public believe it? The hon. member 
by 


saying—but it was, ia 


i 
itt 





nourable to themselves and perfectly in accordance with the general feel- 


to former periods of our history, is a line of action which an Opposition 
has not always pureued. {Hear.] Now the war is over abroad, and it 
ecems it is about to begin. at home. The Opposition revives, and now re- 
to tara the Govern- 
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yet be bas no right to may that whieh be kaows ng to be right. 
Pifear, hear.) 


Bat the age of virtuous peter ia past, 

And we are deep in that of cold pretence ; 
Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 
And we too wise to trast them 


Hear, bear.] This question is now before the House. Whatever may 
the result, we at least have done our duty, and it is satisfactorily to 
feel, in examining this miserable business, that it is not in the power of a 
Ministry to efface the glory of the past, for the mighty names of Welling- 
ton and Nelson will ever keep fresh the fame of our military victories and 
preserve the lustre of oor naval triuamphe. [Cheere.] 





LORD CLARENDON’S REPLY TO MK, MARCY. 
Lord Clarendon’s reply to Mr. Marcy’s famous despatch cf December 
28th thas conclades. 
undersigned has now had the ratisfaction of communicating to 
the Government of the United States the statements and declarations of | 
her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, and of ber Majesty’s Consuls at | 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and New York, as to the conduct impated | 
them. The Government of the United States had been led to suppose | 
that the law and sovereign rights of the United States bad not been res | 
by her Majesty's Government, and relying upon evidence they 
to be trustworthy, they believed that the law and those rights | 
had been infringed by British agent. If such bad been the case, the Go- | 
verpment of the United States would have been entitled to demand, and | 
her Mejesty’s Goverament would not bave hesitated to afford the most | 
ample satisfaction, for no discredit can attach to the frank admission and | 
complete r tion of an unquestionable wrong. Her Majesty’s Govern: | 
ment unequivocally disclaim any intention either to infringe the law or 
to disregard the policy, or not to respeet the sovereign righte of the Uni- 
ted States, and the Government of the United States will now for the 
first time learn that ber Majesty's Minleter at Wasbiogton and her Ma- 
jesty’s Consuls at New York, Philadelphia and Civcinnati solemoly affirm 
that have not committed any of the acts that bave been imputed to 
them. Government of the United States will now aleo for the first 
time have an opportanity of weighing the declarations of four gentiemea 
of unimpeached honour and integrity against evidence upon which no 
reliance ought to be placed. 
“ The undersigned cannot but express, as the earnest hope of her Majes- 
’s Government that these explanations and assurances may prove satis- 
to the Government of the United States, and effectually remove 
any misapprebension which may bave bitherto existed, and be cannot 
doubt but that such a reeult will afford as much pleasure to the Govern- 
ment of the United States as to that of ber Majesty—by putting an end 
to the difference which bas been deeply regretted by her Majesty's Go- 
vernment ; for there are no two countries which are bound by stronger 
tles, and by higher considerations, than the United States and Great Bri- 
tein, to maintain unbroken the relations cf perfect cordiality and friend- 
ship.— April 30th, 1856. (Signed) CLARENDON,”’ 


LORD CLARENDON AND MR. CUSHING. 
The following letter appears in the “ Blue Book” laid before Parlia 
ment. It is addressed to Mr. Crampton. 





Foreign Offiee, Feb, 8, 1856, 
Sir—Mr, Buchanan asked me on the 6th instaut whether I had sent 
any answer through you to Mr. Marcy’s despatch of the 28th of December. 
told Mr. Buchanan that ber Majesty’s government had thought it due 
to themselves, as well us to the government of the United States, not to 
take any decision on the subject of that despatch, and consequently not 
to answer the dispatch itself, until they had received your obeervatious 
= the statements it contained; and it had accordingly been trans 
tted to you for that purpose by the last mail. Some time might there 
fore em before an answer was rent, which I hoped would not be of 
material importance ; although, I added laughing, if you are {a a hurry 
for a diplomatic rupture with us, | suppose that Mr. Crampton will in the 

meanwhile receive his orts, 

Mr, Buchanan, in the same friendly tone, inquired if I really thought 
that the President or Mr. Marcy wished for a rupture of any kind with 
} and I expressed my entire conviction that they did not, and 
that took ape pg the same view as her Mojesty’s government of 
the suicidal folly of a war between two countries ev deeply iuterested in 
Cultivating the most friendly relations with each other; but I by no 
means felt eo sure with respect to all the members of the President’s 
Cabinet, or that the United States government would take the same 
means as her Majesty's government would take to avert an event which 
both alike deprecated. My reason fur saying this was, that the Attorney- 
General bad made use of bis official position in order to publish portions 
of despatches, which had come to his knowledge as a member of the 
Cabivet, in his instructions to the United States District Attorney at 
Philadelphia, manifestly for no other object than to inflame the public 
mind England and against the Koglish government, a few days 
before the trial of Hertz at Philadelphia took place. Now I did not 
know what the opinion of the President nor of the other members of the 
Cabinet was upon this proceeding of the Attorney-General, though we 
had no reason to think it bad been disapproved—it certainly had not 
been disavowed ; but what I did know for certain was, that if avy mem- 
ber of her Majesty's goveroment had been so uomindfal of bis duty te- 
wards bis country and bis colleagues as not only to make a public ase 
of the despatches which had come confidentially into his hands, but to do 
80 for the parpose of exciting ill-will on the part of the people of England 
sgpinet the government and people of the United States, the Cabinet 
so offending would either have been compelled to resign bis 
office Instantly, or all bis colleagues would bave resigned theirs. The 
country would bave expected this of them; and would not bave been 
eatisfied with any other course ; but as nothing of the kind bad taken 
place in reprobation of the Attorney-General’s proceeding, I must be 
permitted to think that more regard was exhibited here thao in the Uni- 
ted States for the maintenance ef peaceful relations between the two 

countries. Iam, &c., CLARENDON. 





LATER NEWS FROM EUROPE. 


The mails of the 10th inst. from Liverpool reached this city yesterday 
morning. A pressure on our editorial columns compels us to be content 
with the summary of news that was telegraphed from Halifax. 


Great Brrram.—The Qaeen held a Court at Buckingham Palace, on 

Thareday, the 8th inst., for the purpose of receiving the addresses on the 

from the House of Lords, the House of Commons, and the City of 

London. The deputations came in great state and numbered nearly a 

The Queen briefly acknowledged the addresses, and ex- 

her satisfaction that Peace was re-established on & basis that ar 
security for its permanence. 

Both houses of Parliament have recorded a vote of thanks to the Army 
and Navy. Lord Panmure moved the resolution, and was seconded by 
Earl y, in the Lords. In the Commons, Lord Palmerston made the 
motion, and Mr. Disraeli seconded§it —Lord Granville announced that a 
thousand pounds sterling, for life, would be settled on Gen. 
illiama, who is also created a Baronet, by the title of Sir Wm. F. Wil- 
ef Kars.—Lord Elgia postponed his motion of inquiry respecting 
troops ordered to North Aierica, until afier the bolidaye.—Lord 
Colchester gave notice of a motion requiring Parliament to express its 
disapproval of the policy of abandoning the maritime rights so long held, 
as the Congress of Paris had pledged Great Britain to do. 

To celebrate the Peace, the Queen has granted amnesty to all political 


f 


~ Offenders, consequently Smith O’Brien, Frost, Joves, and others may re- 
turn home. Special exception, however, is made against those who es- 


caped to the United States, 
Wodehouse, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is appointed 


Envoy Extraordinary to St. Petersburg. The appoiotment is generally | 


. Marquis of Chandos is said to have accepted the Go- 
vernorship of Victoria . 

The Lord Mayor of London gave the customary banquet to the Ministry. 

The whole tone of the goa on the occasion was congratulatory re- 

g the Peace. nt Persigny, the French Ambassador, said no- 

could sever the alliance of France and England. Lord Palmerston 

yer ~ roy Naeem the eiatority present 

ey. Lord Clarendon then spoke, ing the 

Peace and complimenting Russia. The weunl tonere followed, and the 

company separated early. The American Minister was not present, 

being engaged at the annual dinner of the Literary Pand, where he made 


. Dallas, with his family and Sccretary of Legation, also assisted 
at the Qneen’s State Ball and Levee The Crimecs Board of Inquiry 


coatinues its sessioas, but they bave lost all their interest, Co!. Tulloch and salver for Dr. Kane, gold medals for Dr. Kane aad the other efflcers, ' 
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When such questions ale pat, s Minieter may preserve silence if he being sick.—The new British loan has been announced. 


| Morny bas been appointed Minister to St. Petersburg ; and Count Orloff 
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It is to be for 
five million sterling, and the bidding entirely in console. Parlia- 
ment bas adjourned until the 19th of May.—May 29 is to be a holiday 
throughout Great Britain, to celebrate the Peace.—A regiment of Ger- 
mao Jagers at Plymouth bad matinied. The ringleaders were arrested. | 
They complained that the drill was too severe, and that they only en-| 
listed till the end of the war.—The five regiments in the Crimea, under 
orders for Canada, are the 9th, 7th, 39ib, 624 and 63d Infantry, under the 
command of Gen. Eyre. 


Fraxce.—A eon of the King-of Sweden, the King of Wertemburg, and 
Maximillian, brother of the Emperor of Austria, are nena - Louis Napo- 
leon.—Count Edgar Ney is to be the bearer of Napoleon’s letter in reply 
to the Czar’s notification of his accession ,to the throne of Rassia.—Couant 


bas takea for him the Woronzoff Palace on three year’s lease.—Specula- 
tion en the Paris Bourse bad reached a great height, and English com- 
mercial papers were warning British capitalists against it. 


Srarms.—Arrests of suspected persons continued at Barcelona. The 
Conscription bad passed off quietly throughout the country. 


Beraicu —The Senste was convocated for Wednesday, the 14th inst. 
Count Walewski’s demand to muzzle the Press of Belgium created in- 
tenseexcitement. A despatch from Brussels says : “ Io the Chambers on 
Wedneeday, the Foreign Minister, in anewering an interrogatory io regard 
to the recent speech of Count Walewski on the press of Belgium, replied, 
that that speech bad not been officially communicated to the Government. 
When that communication should made, the answer would be read 
and would be communicated to all the Governments, and would formally 
maintain the rights of a constitutional and independent country. It was 
asked further whether any Power bad asked for any modification of the 
laws relating to the press in Belgium. The Minister said be would ans- 
wer in one word—never. The meeting broke up amidst immense cheer- 
ing and entbusiaem. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


During the late war with Russia, 1,241 commissions have been 
given to gentlemen without purchase, besides 317 to Militia officers, and 
170 to non-commissioned officers ; total, 1,728. On the other hand, no- 
tice has been issued to the gentlemen whose names are on the Com- 
mander-in Chief’s list, that no commissions can be granted unless they 
are prepared to purchase.——General Vivian, of the Madras army, late 
ly in command of the Anglo-Turkish Contingent, has been nominated 
"7 Government a Director of the East India Company, in the room of 
r. Leslie Melville, deceased.——Signor Bonetti will be chef d’or- 
chestre at ber Majesty's Theatre, and not Mr. Balfe.——Prince Al. 
bert has reviewed the militia at Colchester—By a late decision 
of the French government, professorships of agriculture are to be 
founded in all the principal educational establishments of France——Mr. 
Stevenson, a produce dealer, sued the Montreal Telegraph Company for 
damages occasioned by the delay in the transmission of a message to 
New York ordering a sale of four. Flour had fallen, and a loss ensued. 
The Company pleaded that it had used due diligence, but in consequence 
of a portion of the line being down from no fault of defendants, they were 
not liable. The Court sustained this view of the case, and the jury found 
accordingly.——A man estimated a borse’s age, the other day, at thirty- 
two yeare. He bad counted the teeth——Mr. Jastice Williams did not 
open the Cardiganshire assizes on tbe 6th ult. till twelve o’clock at night, 
having been detained on the road by the breaking down of bis carriage 
and the intoxication of the poetilion. He had to proceed fifteen miles on 
foot into Cardigan.—Mr. Murrough has discovered that several Secre- 
taries of State have neglected to take out their paterts of office, to save 
he £200 stamp.—-William Palmer’s trial was to take place last Wednesday 
week in the Central Criminal! Court.——Coffee in France is now mixed 
with beetroot instead of chicory, which is more agreeable to the taste and 
does not require balf the quantity of sugar.——No less than five rival 
houses (including Baring Brothers) are competing for the Government 
license to establish at St. Petersburg a monetary institution, according 
to the pattern of the Parisian Credit Mobilier. Mr. Greene intends re- 
tiring from the representations of Lancaster in the event of a dis- 
solation——The day after the news of peace reached Odessa, two 
Eoglish steamers in the roads approached under a flag of truce and 
saluted the Russian flag with 21 guns——An Act of Parliament has 
passed by which the office of the Poor-law Secretary in Ireland is abolished. 
—~Porpvise-skin leather is said to be a valuable novelty. ——The President 
of the Police bas intimated to the editors of the Berlin journals, that it 
would be desirable not in auy way to allude to Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam’s Sogepeebies betrothal to the Priacess Royal.——Mr. Deane has 
succeeded in fishing up no less than eleven field-pieces with all their lim- 
bers and waggons, sunk by the Russiansin Sebastepol harbour.——“ The 
Agapemone” is brought before public notice again by the attempted sui- 
cide of ove of its fanatical inmates, named Scutt, formerly a farmer.—— 
Turf cut from salt-water marsh is recommended as beddiog for horses, 
under straw. It must be changed every two or three weeks, and makes 
excellent manure.——Omar Pasha has just married a young lady fifteen 
years of age, the daughter of the unlucky General Natiz Pasba.——Two 
brutes lately raced their steeds from Auburn, Cal., to Sacramento and 
back, 77 miles. One, a mule, was dragged and beaten by several men 
during the last 15 miles. The horse either died, or was abandoned on 
the road. Is there no punishment for such wretches ?——“ Come in cbil- 
dren, out of the wet,” said the sturk, whea it sucked ia the little fishes, 
——Sir J. Sutton, son of the late Sir R. Sutton, has gone over to the 
Roman Catholic Charch.—--The Duke of Cambridge was to preside at 
the Literary Fund Dinner on the 7th iast. Among the Stewards were 








Sir A. Alison, Mr. Joshua Bates, Hallam, Mr. Hawthorne, Macaulay, and 
Robert Stephenson.—_-—The Crystal Palace Company are getting up a 
Picture Gallery, a Naval Museum, a Court of Inventions, and a perma- 
neat Colonial Departmeot.——Both the Ediaburgh and the Quarterly 
Reviews maltreat Jobo Ruskio, in their current oumbers.——A new ac- 
tor from the Provinces, Mr. Charles Dillon, bas made a most excellent 
début at Sadler’s Welle, London, in the difficult part of Be/phegor. 
The proceedings taken against General Kokouovich, who commanded the 
fortress of Kinburn when it was captured on the 17th of October last, by 
the naval forces of Eagland and France, have been brought to a close. 
He is absolved from blame.——The late Dr. Warren, of Boston, left par- 
ticular directions in bis will for the injection of his body with an arseni- 
cal solution ; for a minute post-mortem examination ; fer the preparation 
of hig skeleton, and for its preservation in the cabinet of the Medical College 
——Mr. Joseph L. White and the Capt. of the Vorthern Light have been 
acquitted of the charge of obstructing the U.S. government officers, when 
that vessel sailed for Nicaragua, on the 24th of December last.——The 
Sultan reviewed a body of Briffsh troops of all arms, near the Scutari 
Barracks, on the 7th April. The infantry were represented by detach- 
ments, but the cavalry made a gailant show. The German Legion also 
formed part of the infantry. Lord Stratford was on the ground, and with 
him the Sultan talked a good deal.——The sisters of the late la- 
mented and noble-minded Lieut. Bellot have just received with grati- 
tude the last instalment of the sum (£1,050) collected ia England asa 
tribute to the memory of the gallant deceased.——Tbe King of Naples is 





said to look with intense suspicion on tue Anglo Italian Legion now at 
| Malta ——Standigl, the celebrated German bass singer, is insane.——Vis- 
| count Palmerston and Earl Fortescue are to have the vaeant Garters.—— 
| It is said that the entrance of the Guards into London will be made the 
| oceasion of ihe firat distribution of the Order of Valour, “ The Victo- 

ria Cross,” with which it is likely ber Majesty will, in person, decorate 
| the soldiers of those regiments who may have been previously declared 
| entitled to the honour.——Oa the 2nd ult. at two P.M., the proclamation 
| of peace was made to the allied armies by salutes of 101 guns, fired by 
| the field batteries of the Light and Second Division, trom the heights 
on the plains of Balaklava: by the French batteries at the Quartier- 
| Général ; by the Sardinian redoubis at Feduikhine; and by the men-of- 

war at Kamiesch and Kazatch. No notice of the event was taken by 
| the Russians: not a gun was fired or a flag hoisted.——An election of 
| Mayor took place in St. Joba, N.B., on the 6th inst., when William O. Smith, 
| anti prohibitionist, was elected over Robert Salter, the temperance can- 
| didate, by a vote of 1,201 te 400——A monument to William Roscoe 
| has jast been erected in the Unitarian Chapel, Renshaw street, Liver 
| pool. The monument, by E. Davis, consists of a fine bust of the histo- 





rian placed in a niche of grey marble-——(Oan one day lately, notices re- | 


| quired by the Act were given in the Court of Queen’s Bench, to the 
number of 239, to be placed on the roll of attornies, already number- 


and silver medals for the crew, the whole of the articles bearing 
suitable inscriptions. Mr. Grinnell’s letter of thanks appears in print —— 
On the door of a parish church near Wycombe was recently affixed 
following notice: “The churchwardens will hold their quarterly meei. 
ings once in six weeks instead of half-yearly, as formerly.”——Tyo 
French officers have eettled a difference at Grenoble in a most effectyg] 
manner. Armed with pistole, they were placed opposite each other at 
twenty paces ; they advanced five es each, aod then fired : both fej] 
dead.—Mr. Lumley bas enga Johanna Wagner, with whom he 
waged so keen a warfare in our courts of law in consequence of the breach 
of engagement with him into which she was led by the rival 

Mr. Gye. The result of that contest, we believe, would have debarreg 
Mademoiselle Wagner from coming to England unless she came to Mr, 
Lumley himeelf ; and this she is now going to do.——It is said at War. 
saw that Count Waleweki wishes to purchase the estates that formerly 
belonged to his family in Russian Poland. If be should bay them, eaye 
the Times correspondent, of course the wicked werld would say he had 
received them as a present from the Emperor Alexander for bis services 
in the Conference.——We are told that M’lle Sarah Felix, backed ty 
some of our wealthiest French residents, will positively try a six months 
season with Freneh comedy, farce, comic operas and vaudeville, com. 
mencing at Niblo’s on the 15th of October——Mr. Frederick Newenbam, 
the bistorical paiater, has been removed to a lunatic asylum.——Rig J,. 
neiro and Buenos Ayres are now lighted by gas ———Bosio bas appeared 
with much success, at the Italian Opera in London.—The town-couneil 
of Edinburgh have resolved to memorialize Government for a share of the 
grant of £8,000 for celebrating the peace in London by a pyrotechnie 
display, or for a separate grant for that purpose.—_—It is calculated that 
the clergy cost the United States six millions of dollars annually, the cri. 
minals nineteen, the lawyers thirty-five, tobacco forty, and rum one hur- 
dred millions.—The Evangelist, the organ in this city of the Presby- 
terian Church, hae doubled its eize.——A large and iufluential pu 
meeting has been held in London, to inaugurate a project for the erection 
and endowment of a church at Constantinople, for Divine worship after 
the rites and usages of the churcb of England, as an enduring monument 
to our gallant countrymen who have fallen in the war with Russia, The 
Duke of Cambridge presided, and there were present, among others, Earl 
Granville, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Elgin, Lord Lyttelton, Ad- 
miral Sir Edmund Lyons, Lord Berners, the Bishops of Oxford, Chiches- 
ter, St. David’s, St. Asaph and Lichfield, Mr. Sidney Herbert, M.P., and 
Sir John Pakiogton, M.P. A sum of about £600 was subscribed during 
the proceedings, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Portland, and Mr, 
A. F. W. Montague giving each £199. 





FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO, beg te announee that they will have on Exhi- 
bition for a short time, cne of ihe mos: celebrated pictures by PauL DeLakocus. 


“ THE CONDEMNATION OF MARIZ ANTOINETTE,” 
By the Revoiwtionany Tuipunat. 
And will receive subscribers’ names for a fiue Line Engraving of the same, by Alphonse 


Franoots. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. | 


CONCERTS. 


YHE FIRST CONCERT OF THE PYNE & HARRISON ENGLISH OPERA COMPA- 
NY takes place on MONDAY ; the Second and Laston WEDNESDAY. The Company 


then proceed to Montreal for Euglish Opera. 


NIBLO’S SALOON. 
Return of the 
PYNE & HARRISON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 


Tue Pyne and Harrison Opera Tro upe (now performing to crowded houses in Baltimor 
reepectfully announee that they will give 


TWO OPERATIC 
The Gems of the most popular Operas, 
At Niblo’s Saloon, commencing on Monday, May 26. 
On which occasion MISS LOUISA PYNE will sing 


CONCERTS, 


Cavatina—'' Perche non ho,” (Lucia) ......00.0-66 coccsecsesce sees .. Donizetti 
American Ballad—‘* Home, Sweet Home.’’ ‘ 
Aria—'' Tbe Skylark,’’ (by particular desire)... 2... 06.66. cee cee cee cee eee oes Benedict 
With Mr. HARRISON a leo the Duet from Don Pasquale, : 
** Tormami a dir’’........ A EE SRE EE EY ee 
And with her Sister, 
Duet—"' Deh con te,” (NOFMA) ... 0. 0222s cos coe rces ces cc ceeces coe ces cos DOM 
Mr. HARRISON will singe— 
Ballad—** We may be happy yet.’’ (Uaughter of St. Mark). ......+0+ on .. Balfe 


And others 
The Second and positively the Last Concert this Season will take place on WEDNESDAY, 
avy 2 


Tickets 50 cemte each, to be had at the office, Niblo’s Gardeo, and at HALL’S Masie Store, 
No. 289 Broadway. 
Doors open at 7. Concert to Commence at 8 o'clock precisely. 


BROADWAY THEATRE... _...- Mr. & Mrs. Barney Williams. 








N '810's GARRIDEENe. occ ccc cece cee cee cee cee coc tcccccss MmOC RAVES. 


ENE AMBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1856. 





Italy in the Conferences. 

It was not possible that a Congress composed of the representatives of 
the greatest European powers, and convened for the purpose of putting 
an end to a conflict that threatened to involve in its progress all the 
states of the Continent, should conclade its labours without taking some- 
what into consideration the general condition ef European affairs. 

The war of the Western Alliance, as we stated last week, was under- 
taken less in the interest of Turkey than in defence of the great principles 
of public law, and of the rights of nations, It was the object of 
England and France to repress the evident dangers which menaced 
Europe from the lawless ambition of Russia; and this object it was 
which warranted the action of the Western Cabinets in inviting the 
co-operation of all the lesser European nationalities. The Western 
Powers were contending for principles of the first importance to Sweden 
and to Spain, as well as to Turkey. They were warring against a 
general abuse, in dealing with a most flagrant particular outrage. 
And they were therefore justified in calling upon all the states of Europe 
to bear their part in an enterprise by which all were to profit. Few of 
the smaller powers answered this appeal. The sympathies of the most 
intelligent nations were indeed freely given to the allied cause, for ever 
since the peace of 1815, and more particularly since the Revolution of 
1848, the empire of Russia had been regarded with a feeling compounded 
of terror and dislike by liberal men in every quarter of the Continent. 
Russia had supported Austria in the infamous intervention which crushed 
the liberties of Naples in 1821; Russia had instigated and upheld the 
outrageous policy of the Court of France towards Spain, in 1823; Rat- 
sia had menaced the independence of Belgium in 1830; she had annihi- 
lated the existence of Poland in 1831; she had destroyed the hopes of 
confederated Germany, by her inflaence with the Sovereign of Prussia, 
in 1848 ; and she had trampled down the strength and the resolution of 
Hungary, in 1849, It was impossible that any well-informed and patri- 
otic citizen, whether of Scandinavia or of Italy, of Germany or of Spais, 
should regard the efforts of the Westera Allies with any emotions but 
those of satisfaction, or breathe a wish but for their triumphant success 
The governments of the Continent, however, could not be expected to 
share the aspirations of their people. They dared not indeed manifest 
an open sympatby witb the Czar, for whatever may have been the occa 
sional tone of public organs at Vienna or Berlin, neither the Austrial 
Court, nor the Prassian Court, nor any other court whatever, could have 
entertained for any length of time any serious doubts as to the ultimate 





| ing upwards of 10,000.——Puwnch, alluding to the military investiga- 
| tion, yet pending, says that there is a uew work now publishing at 
| Cheizea Hospital in Daily Numbers: Lucan’s Ferce-a/ia—Capt. Sir 
| William Gordon, Bart., of the 17th Lancers, has broken bis coillar-bore, 
at a steeple-chase near Balakiava. The British government lately 
presented to Mr. Henry Grinuel! a silver vase, a silver tea service 





result of a strife so unequal as that which was waged by the overwhelm- 
| ing might of England and of France against the colossal bat clumsy and 
| iil-proportioned strength of Russia. But the Continental statesmen kept 
| aloof from the entanglements of the war, and spent all their force apoa % 
policy of non-committal. 


One brilliant exception alone history will chronicle. The gorernmest 











of Sardinia rapidly and justly appreciating the nature of the struggle, 
sod weighing with a swift bat steady band the advantages and disad- 
vantages likely to result to Sardinia and to Italy from a participation in 
the conflict, resolved to accept the chances of the war. Sardinia, like 
the other emaller etates of Europe, had felt the pressure of the Rassian 

aystem. She bad felt this pressare, not merely in the negative opposi- 

tion which Russia bad offered to her progress and prosperity, by refusing | 
the recognition of her constitutional government, and by acting as if in 
fact Sardinia bad no political existence, but positively also in the policy 
pursued by Austria. For Austria in Italy is but the parody of Russia io 

the East. And Sardinia, in taking up arme with the Allies, took up arms 

for Italian independence as well as for the independence of Turkey. This 
pold and manly etep gave to the sovereign of Piedmont a prominence in 
the affairs of Europe, to which the extent of his dominions, prosperous as 
they are, would never have entitled bim. Sardinia valiantly fulfilled 
the obligations ehe had incurred, and the courage of her troops in the 
field equalled that of ber councillors in the Cabinet. And it was to 
bave been expected that the Sardinian reprerentatives at the Congress of 
Paris would not neglect to enforce upon their colleagues the evident pro- 
priety of applying to the condition of Italy the same priaciples of pacifi- 
cation and organization for which so signal a victory had been won at 
Sebastopol. The first Plenipotentiary of Piedmont, the Count de Cavour, 
was of all men the least likely to shrink from the performance of this 
duty. Nor did he so shrink. After the settlement of the material questions 
professedly in dispute between the hostile powers, and the consequent ac- 
ceptance of the great principles of international right and wrong main- 
tained by the Western Alliance, the Sardinian envoy in a speech equally 
remarkable for its force and moderation, invited the attention of the 
Congrese to the flagrant violation of those principles of which the Aus- 

trian Government is daily rendering itself more and more guilty, in 
respect to some of the lesser states of Italy. Nothing could have been 
more pointed and nothing more clear than the statements of Count Ca- 
your. And although Count Buol and Baron Hubner, on the part of Aue 
tria, attempted to ward off their force in the old disingenuous diplomatic 
style, (a style which we are glad to observe, by the way, that none but 
the representatives of Austria and Prussia seem to have employed in 

dealing with the grave matters discussed at the Congress, both before 

and after this Italian conversation) yet the representatives of the other 
powers listened with reepect and evident sympathy to the speech of the 
Sardinian envoy, while he received from Lord Clarendon the warmest 
encouragement and the most spirited support. The English Plenipoten- 
tiary in answer to Baron Hubner, who alleged that the Austrian policy 
in Italy was a “ policy of uccessity,” is affirmed to have stigmatized 

that policy as “ infernal.” 

Not less really congruous with the main objects of the Paris Conference 
were the observations of Count de Cavour in regard to the political condi- 
tion of the Papal States and the Kingdom of Naples. In fact the Pied- 
montese prime minister boldly entered upon a frank and fearless state- 
ment of the affairs and prospects of all Italy, in which he made it per- 
fectly plain te the envoys of the Great Powers that if they wished to pre- 
serve the peace they had just restored to Europe, they mast interfere to 
put a stop to interference in Italy, just as they had interfered to put 
a stop to interference in the East; and that they must guarantee to 
the Christian subjects of the Pope and the Bourbon the same rights which 
they had just secured for the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Porte. 

That any of the Great Powers should immediately proceed to act upon 
the suggestions and the appeals of Count de Cavour, is not to be expected. 

But the mere presentation of such propositions and of such appeals, to 
such a body as the Diplomatic Congress at Paris, is a most noteworthy 
event; while the manner in which the speech of the Count was received, 
indicates, more clearly than any other sign possibly could, the mutual 
relations of the greater Earopean governments at the present time. Sar- 
dinia received as we have said the hearty co-operation of England ; she 
was listened to with favour by France ; with something like a malicious 
cordiality by Russia ; while even Prussia, muttering something to herself 
about Neufchatel and the Prussian protectorate, seemed not disinclined 
to admit that there was reason in Cavour’s remarks. Austria found her- 
self completely isolated in the Conference. And so far as we can judge 
from the organs of public epinion, ber isolation in the Con ference was 
not more complete than is her isolation on the Continent. By France Aus- 
tria is treated with ill-disguised contempt, by Prussia with open dislike, 
by England with surly distrust, and by Russia with the most insolent hos- 
tility. The ealoons of Paris are made gay with stories of the wellbred 
impertinences by which Count Orloff has been revenging upon bis col- 
league, Count Buol, the unwelcome services of “ pacification ”’ rendered 
by Austria to Russia. And we find in the Ost Deutsche Post ef Vienna, 
@ paper which is the recognised organ of Count Buol, an elaborate article 
02 the relations of Russia with Piedmont, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing remarkable sentences: “‘ There are coalitions in all parliaments ; 
why not in diplomatic parliaments? Peace once made, foes become 
friends ; why ehould not Sardinia and Russia, Count Cavour and Count 
Orloff, /’ Opinione of Turin and Le Nord of Brussels join hands now. 
Piedmont sees in Austria an obstacle to her domination over Italy. Rus- 
sia, for the second time, has learned that between herself and the Balkan 
pase, Austria alone really stands. What wonder if these two curves 
should meet at last? The Danubian Principalities are for Russia what 
the Roman Legations and the Parmesan are for Sardinia. If Austria 
should evacuate her position in the Romagna and the States of Este, she 
would be lending a hand to the projects of Sardinian ambition : if the 
Austrian troops abandoned suddenly the Danubian Principalities, who 
can be sure that the Russians would surrender the Valley of the Pruth 
and Ismail? Ze .Vord sheds crocodile tears over the desolation of Aus- 
tria ; the Opinione is eure that Austria is in a critice] position.” 

Both Le Nerd and L’ Opinione, we are inclined to think, are in the 
right. The war of 1854 bas committed the Western Powers to the main- 
tenance of a state of equilibriam in Europe, with which the position o! 
Austria in the Legations and the general condition of Italy, cannot be 
considered compatible. That the oppressive rulers of Italy will not 
learn prudence from the tone of the Paris Conference, may be regarded as 
certain ; and equally certain is it, we think, that not iearning prudence 
these rulers will shortly fiad themselves enveloped in a storm of unpre- 
cedented fary. When the moment of explosion shall arrive, Sardinia 
will be found to be, as of old, “La Spada d'Italia,” the sword of Italy, 
and a sword not lightly wielded, sor borne in vain. She must not look 
for material aid from the Powers whose representatives gave her sympa- 
thy and speeches at the Conference, but she will have what ehe lacked in 
1849, the moral support of the great European commonwealth, while ber 
adversary Austria will Jaek what she bad in 1549, the support both ma. 
terial and moral of the empire of the Czar. 

That Sardinia anticipa‘es the issue of war, and that she is prepared to 
meet it, is eufficiently plain from the speeches of her public men and the 
tone of her press. In his proclamation of the Peace to his army, the Sar- 
dinian General, La Marmora, expressed his confidence that all the laurels 
left unreaped in the Crimea by bis brave army would be gathered by 
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and tbat end the repression of the Austrian pretensions to dominion In avowals now dally and hourly pat forth, concerning the bolder of the 
the Peninsula. Ot the temper of these articles our readers may jadge |“ highest office in the gift of the people,” that ts discreditable ia the 


by the following paragraphs which we translate from the Opinione of 
April 24, on the position of Austria in Italy : “ Towards the end of 1847, 


ao Austrian official in Lombardy eaid ‘ the Italians are perfectly right in 


j Dighest degree. If there be true, the prostitation of official duties is con- 
| Unaous ; If false, the cireulation of such reporte is scandalous, We are 
far from eaying that Great Britain is immaculate in this respect ; but the 


wishing for independence and liberty. Justice and reason are on their! coolness with which such a course Is tacitly approved by leading journals 
side. But that is not the point ; the fact is that our Croats and riflemen | here, is fomething unique in ite kind. There are not a few persons who 
when they have got brandy enough into their bodies, go in blindly! believe that, after all, Mr. Pierce will not dlemiss the gentleman about 


to obey orders, and then away the Italians scamper’.—Bat a few days 
after this was said, came the days of January 1845, at Milan ; the Aue- 
trian soldiers ‘ went in blindly,’ slew the weak and the old, women and 
children, and routed the people. Three months afterward, the people 
rose again, armed, and this time the soldiers ran away. Then another 
high Austrian functionary eaid, ‘ Yes! the Italians will be independent,’ 
and the Court at Vienna resigned itself to the necessity. Here is the key 
of the whole difficulty. Austria stands now where she stood in t847, and 
reasons like the officer above quoted. Austria knows that ber rule in 
Italy has neither base nor law io right and justice—of which that rule is 
on the contrary a comstant violation. It bas no stay or support but force, 
Had the Austrian reign of terror in Italy swelled the strength of Austria 
Europe would not to long have tolerated it. But it has weakened the 
tyrant, while consuming the victim, and so the egotistic policy of forty 
years has put up with theee infamies. But the attitude of Piedmont, the 
attention paid by the Paris Congress to the affairs of Italy, and the words 
pronounced from the Imperial throne of France make us hope that these 
days of egotism have passed away at lasc!” 

We do not put so much faith as the Opinione seems to put in the 
words “ pronounced from the Imperial throne of France ;"’ but we think 
with the Opinione that the position of Piedmont, and the language used 
at the Conferences by Russia and England, are omens of ill to Austria. 
That Empire bas our worst wishes, for it will be only when the last 
white-coat is driven beyond the Tyrol that we may expect to eee the 
fall fruits of the great principles which have trinmpbed in the Peace of 
Paris. 


The Enlistment Difficulty. 

At length the world is favoured with the reply of Lord Clarendon to 
Mr. Marcy’s despatch of the 28th of December last, in which the recall of 
Mr. Crampton and the withdrawal of Messrs. Barclay, Mathew, and Rowe- 
croft, were asked. The despatch is dated the 30th ult.; is addressed to 
Mr. Dallas, the actual American minister in London ; and is comprised 
in a voluminous official “ Blue Book,” laid before Parliament, and co- 
vering the whole correspondence that has taken place. Mr. Marcy's re- 
quest is delicately evaded—-notrefused point-blank; and though practically 
the result ie the same, yet the manner in which our Foreign Secretary 
explains, and vindicates, and expresses a hope that the United States 
will be satisfied with his explanations, may be taken ae proof of our go- 
vernment’s sincere desire that all differences may be amicably settled. 
In truth the mild tone of this document is its main distinction, consider- 
ing the moment at which it appears, aod in comparison also witb certain 
of its predeceesors. For undoubtedly, at the earlier period of the dis- 
pute, signs of aeperity were manifested by the diplomatists on either 
side. It is not for us to account for thie circumstance, so far as the 
Cabinet of Washington is concerned ; but we frankly admit that, whilet 


whom so much has been said and written, because the South fs aneasy 
at the prospect of disturbed relations ; and some add that be will yield 
to Great Britain on thie point, with the view of taking up a firmer pesl- 
tion on the Central American dispute. This particular idea is partly 
bared upon the sudden recognition of Padre Vijil, the Nicaraguan envoy 
to whom we alladed last week. We have since read the new envoy’s 
appeal to Mr. Marcy for the bestowal ef this boon. The document 
is by no means remarfkable, save in one respect. It contains a sketch of 
the late revolutionary proceedings, in which the Padre speaks of Walker 
and bis men as “ our brave allies.” Uoder what posible plea can this 
title be applied to them? Could any other title mark them more die- 
tinctly as Fillibusters? Allies indeed! Have we not been told that 
they are merely forelgnere, in the service of Nicaragua’ Are their ad- 
vocates desirous of giving them a distinct nationality? Have they then 
confessedly invaded Central America, as Americans? One might have 
supposed that Padre Vijil’s inadvertence or impertinence on this point 
would have drawn down apon him a rebuke ; but the Cinclanatl Conven- 
tion was looming up, and eo the bold step was taken. Nevertheless, the 
presegenerally has epoken Il) of this new Presidential dodge. 

Nothing new and authentic bas come to light, respecting the issue of 
pereonal veracity that bas been joined between Mr. Crampton and Mr. 
Clayton ; and we care not, on #0 delicate a tople, to comment on ramoura, 
General Care bas aleo complained in the Senate, of having been “ misun- 
derstood” by the former. Still, the General did not fulfil the expecta- 
tions of bis friende on Monday last. Ie postponed bis explanation, and 
proposed at some future time to eet the matter straight. We must add also 
that anotber proof of the personal character assumed now-« days by diplo- 
matic correepondence, has been laid by the President before the Senate. 
It is in the shape of atill another batch of correspondence between Mr. 
Buchavan and our Foreign office, in which Lord Palmerston is accused 
of baving over-stated in Parliament Mr. Buchanan's expressed “ satirfac- 
tion,” on receiving one of Lord Clarendon’s despatches. This dificalty, 
in presence of others far graver, ie not worth attention; and #0, unless 
we have to add a postecript, we take leave of all thie wretched imbroglio , 
of which every one {s heartily sick. 

One word more, We have sometimes pointed out the mortification 
that Mr, Attorney-General Curhing must have fe}t, at not finding bis own 
name prominent in the international correspondence that has taken place. 
But he bas due honour done bim at last. Tura to Lord Clarendon’s 
letter to Mr. Crampton, of the 8th of February, respecting the probable 
state of the American Cabinet, and you will Gad that Mr. Cushing there 
graphically figures as the raling member of the Washington govern- 
ment. Lord Clarendon’s satirical touch is, it must be confersed, most 
neatly laid in. 
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engaged in a cruel and costly war with Russie, Great Britain could not 
morally afford to appear over anxious to keep the peace with this country. 
Now, mark the change. Coming out of that war with pecuniary resources 
unimpaired, with aggressive powers immensely increased and strength- 
ened, and with the certainty that the leading governments of Europe 
would be but too glad to espouse her quarrel if pushed to extremity, Eug- 
Jand now bas no hesitation ia viewing everything in the most pacific 
light. 

sa is quite true that Lord Clarendon does not accede to Mr. Marcy’s re- 
quest ; but who expected that he would? Certainly our readers bave 
not been led by us into any such expectation. On the 23rd of February, 
we eaid plainly that “ the Britirth government will not recall Mr. Cramp- 
ton, for it argues that there was no intentional offence, and that ample 
reparation has been made for any upintentional injary ;” and this was said 
on firet information that such recall had been asked. On the following 
Saturday, March let, we bad before us a copy of Mr. Marcy’s celebrated 
despatch, together with “ an immense mass of letters” published there- 
witb. A perusal of them all led us to pen these words, which we may be 
pardoned for quoting : “ We must point out however that the correepond- 
ence necessarily lacks one element of completeness ; we mean the expla- 
nations and statements of Mr. Crampton to Lord Clarendon. These may 
perhaps see the light some day, on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
cannot fail to clear away certain false impressions conveyed by the testi- 
mony of men utterly unworthy of belief.” Tbe prediction in both cases bas 
proved correct. Lord Clarendon, as we have said, excuses bimeelf from 
complying with the request made to him ; he does so, because the gentle- 
men implicated have entirely cleared themselvee in hie eyee. 

The deepatch of Lord Clarendon, for which we regret that we bave not 
room, is an able state paper, and unusually free from any attempt at fine 
writing. But there is not much of novelty in ite statement of facts or 
array of arguments. Decidedly the etrongest point made is in reminding 
Mr. Marcy that, on the 13th of October, the American government 
claimed a specific reparation for supposed injuries done it ; and that on 
the 16th of November, it was shown in reply that this reparation had 
been made, so far as was within possibility of compass. What eneued ? 
After another interval, marked by no fresh incidents and by no freshly ac- 
quired grounds for such a change, Mr. Marey ehifted his plea, and de- 
manded the ultimate and unpalatable measure.—Farthermore, Lord 
Clarendon sets against the worthless testimony of such vagabonde as 
Strobel and Hertz, the positive denial of our Ministers and the three Con- 
sule, that they have been guilty of the charges brought indirectly against 
them, which charge they have been pertinaciously prevented from rebut- 
ting.—Mr. Barclay’s condact in the affair of the Maury is also vindi- 
cated ; but as we showed conclusively at the time that it could not, with 
proper regard to his office and his duties, have differed in avy respect 
from what it was, we hold it unnecessary to bring up that topic again. 

There are, of course, a variety of mattera touched upon at greater or 
lees length, ou which we canaot stay to comment. Such is Lord Claren- 


First the war—tbhen the peace—we have been long and altogether en- 
grossed by European and United Kingdom effaire, foding it dificult to 
give epace or bestow thought, when purty rquabbles over local questions 
mainly occupied our neighbours over the border. To-day however there 
is really some news to be set down; for it seems that, whilet Lord Pal- 
merston bas weathered the storm that threatened to ewamp bim, certain 
of our Colonial Ministers are lees fortunate. Canada and New Brans 
wick are simultaneously in commotion. Of the etate of affaira we can- 
not epeak precively, having at present only telegraphic information ; but 
if these epeak correctly, there ie a wide difference in the circumstances 
at Toronto and Fredericton, N. B. The Lieutenant Governor of New Brans- 
wick bas dissolved his House of Assembly, contrary to the advice of bie 
Executive, and the latter bave consequently reeigned. We believe 
(though our New Brunswick papers have not of Sute come regularly te 
band) that bie Excellency’s motive is the distracted and embarrassing 
state of the public mind on the Probibition Liquor Law, now in irritating 
and unwholesome operation. A clear expression of the public will 
hereon ie desirable. The difficulties of Railway Legislation (as it fe 
called) may also bave bad their weight. 

Io Canada, on the contrary, it is not the Governor-General who ie 

thwarting a Cabinet, nor does the break-op follow upon the heels of an 

adverse vote. It is the members of an Administration deserting the 

Chief, under the inflaence of thet entagoniam between the Eastern and 
the Western sections of the same Province, which seems to be almost as 
unavoidable as the antagoni«m here between North aad South, if it be 
not quite eo dieastrous in its efiects. Oa Tuesday last, afver a sitting of 
thirty-two hours, the question of making Quebec the permanent seat of 
government, by appropriating the fands for needful buildings, was deter- 
mined affirmatively. An amendment, declaring a want of confidence in 
the Ministry, wae rejected by a vote of 70 againet 47. But thie majority 
was made up from Lower Canada, the Upper Canadian membere forming 
of themselves @ hostile majority of eight. Thereupon, on Wednesday, 
Postmaster General Spence, Attorney General Macdonald, and So- 
licitors General Messrs. Smith and Morrison tendered their resignation, 
which was followed next day by that of thelr colleagues. Sir 
Allan Mc Nab had eo far recovered from bis jong protracted iliness, that 
he was in bie place in Parliament on Monday, thoagh Thursday found him 
again on a sick bed. Ramour speaks of Colonel Tache being “ sent for.” 
—That the Ministry had been for some time tottering was obvious. Mach 
of the Parliamentary support drawn from the West, already weakened by 
otber causes, bad been finally alienated by the selection of Quebec the state 
head-quarters ; nor do we think we are wrong in saylog that the public 
wae disgusted at the exposure of new railway projects, inteoded partica- 
larly to benefit Canada East, at the expense of the whole Colony. 

Who then sball hold the reins? Outsiders need not care, when they see 
such signs of material prorperity as are evinced, in epite of great embar- 
rasement in grand railway schemes and terrible feads amongst politi- 
cians, aod whilst they observe bow loyalty and good neighbourly feeling 


don’s declaration that the charge against our representatives, of violating | predominate wherever social life expands into publicity. We are glad to 
their general international obligations, was only tramped up when it was | notice that the Queen’s Birth Day ie to celebrated this day in many 
found that there would be difficalty in proving avy direct violation of | towns and cities, with unueual éclat. By the way, how strange itis that 
the municipal laws. Such is Mr. Crampton’s most truthful remark— | we Eoglishmen ia New York expend all our enthusiasm on St. George, 
made in one of bis letters now also published—that the course of the Dis | and permit the aoniverrary of her Majesty’s birth to pass sub silentio/ 


trict Attornies evidenced more a desire to convict himself or the Consuls, 


than of a wish to stop the business of recruiting. 


Bat the question remains—what will the President do now? Whocas 


Another Outrage at Washington 
Whilst public expectation is painfally alive as to the issue of tbe conflict 


answer it? We cannot, we confess; nay, we are as sorely puzzled in | ig Kaneas between Northern and Southern principlese—as delicate a way 


attempting even a guese, as his Excellency himself seems to be ia each 


of putting it ae can be used by a writer who desires to take no part, and 


political move that he makes. The most contradictory rumours prevail. expresses no opinious—the country is shocked at the occurrence of still 


All eyes in fact are turned to the ensuing Democratic Convention at Cin- 





them “ whenever fate should summon them to other battlefields.” The 
deputies in the Sardinian perliament grow daily more and more warlike 


cinnati, for the approval of which it would seem that the Presidential 


movements are shaped. Now under all systems of government recognising | Massachusetts, made an oration, 


another brutal, cowardly, and disgraceful outrage, committed in the very 
hall of Legislation. A few days since, Mr. Sumner, U. 8. Senator from 
anti-Southern, very severe, 


in the tone of their speeches, and the Opinione, the leading journal of | competition for office and the elective principle,public affairs will always be | and sometimes ebowing bad taste. In the course of it be denounced in 
more or lees influence’ by party tactics; but there is « shameleesness in the | caustic terme, Mr. Butler,gSerator from 8. C.- Oa Thursday, Colone! 


Piedmont, teems from week to week with articies tending to one end, | 
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Brooks, ¥.C., from the same locality, who is a cephew of Mr. Batler, 
wreaked personal vengeance on Mr. Sumoer for the affront, and disgraced 
bimeelf, his State, and bis office, by #0 doing. At the cloee of the session 
in the Senate Chamber and whea the apartment was nearly empty, be 
attacked Mr. Sumner, who was ecated aud incapable of defending bimee!f, 
and beat bim violently with » beavy stick. The papers are filled with 
details, which we rpare ; but we cannot omit to record this insolent as- 
gault on freedom of Parliamentary speech, nor to express our regret that 
3 person, coming from a State that rightly prides iteel! on ils bigh sense 
of honour, ehould have condescended to play the bully. 





Postponed and Omitted 

Elsewhere is a long article on the state of Italy, in connection with | 
the late Conference of Paris, at which the discussions, of side ieeucs—as 
described in the published Protocols—are full of an interest not easily | 
exbausted. Foremost amongst the topics, on which we hope presently to | 
say @ few words, are the system of privateering, iaternational arbitra- 
tion, and the freedom of the prees in Belgium. Ino the meantime we coa- | 
gratalate our Britieh readers on the direct etand taken by Lord Claren- | 
don against the efforts of Louis Napoleon to root out the emall relic of | 
continental liberty last alladed to. Let this be an answer to the elan- 
derers in the American press, who continually repeat that England is at | 
the beck and bidding of ber ally. 

We had thought to enumerate various subjects that might have been 
touched upon in our week’s miscellany, aod are not; but euibono/? We | 
doubt if many readers would thank us, if we converted a journal of lite- 
ratare, home politics, and selections, into a cyclopeedia of human events. 
So, let the omissions take care of themselves.—Two or three short but im- | 
portant “ Peace Conference’ documents lie over till our next iseue. 

—_—_— | 
The New York Yacht Club. 

The annual Regatta is to take place on Thursday, the 5ta of Jane, with, as 
usual, a division of the competitors into three classes, and a prize for each. 
But the vessels are to be classed according to their spread of canvas, not ac- 
cording to their tonnage. This new arrangement was discussed in our columns 
of March the Sth ; and for the moment we have no space to sey more regarding 
it. The advertised arrangements will be foond on our ninth page. 

PRusic. 

Mr. Bisfeld’s many virtues have not met with their due reward, and we can- 
not avold regretting it, not ouly for the sake of the excellent maestro, but as 
well for the great cause of virtue. 

Bat, alas! man is liable to error at all times, and more especially in this re- 
laxing Spring season, this carnival of Nature, which should be at least 
answerab'e for the maecstro’s peccadilloes, if pecoadilloes there be, and should 
gain him an immunity from the trial of empty benches, such as awaited him at 
last Saturday's concert. From the character of the entertainment we had 
looked for a larger audience, for Beethoven's music to Goethe’s Egmont is cer- 
tainly a rarity in this city, and we trust that it may remain so, that is if we are 
always to be subjected to this same version. Eisield committed a grave, and 
what is worse a costly error, in imagining that he could substitute a simple 
analysis of the plot for a drama, and that short symphonies, of great importance 

i o explaining and completing scenic action, offer the same interest to an au, 
dience when they are simply informed of what dramatic catastrophe they are 
illustrative. Thus, what was to Beethoven a mere accessory, becomes here the 
salient point, but engrafted on this Symphonious Ode of Mr. Mac Leod’s, the 
music of Goethe's Egmont, naturally loses much of its original value ; still the 
audience applauded, without apparently much genuine enthusiasm. The over- 
tare is magnificent, but it demands an animated execution and to arrive at 
this, it is especially necessary to sustain the time of the movement. Eisfeld’s 
orchestra which accomplished wonders in the interpretation of the superb over- 
ture to Oberon, honoured Beethoven less than Weber, we are sorry tosay. The 
only passages of the Symphonious Ode which elicited much applause, were the 
first song, and ita accompanying ritowrne//e, both original and piquant; then 
a sbort andante of infinite sweetness, and finally the verses recited on a suc 
cession of sustained orchestral chords,—a lyricosymphonious reflexion on the 
death of Clara, beloved by the Count of Egmont : 


Oh! pale lily, soon thou fadest, 
Fadest on no loving bosom, 
But alone and in thy sorrow,- 
Paler, paler 
Wanes the taper—-now ‘tis fled ; 
Frailer, frailer 
Throbs the heart.—Peace, peace unto the dead. 

Our taste is doubtless execrable, but we must confess ourselves more gra- 
tified with the conclusion of the Libretto, than even with Mr. Donald Mac 
Leod's verses. 

This excellent and instructive Libretto is careful to acquaint us with the hid- 
den meaning, and philosophic bearing of each crotchet, in this great work of 
Beethoven's ; it is especially desirous, that we should not allow ourselves to be 
misled, as to the consequences of Egmont’s dream, and as a guide to our pos- 
aibly erring imagination, it offers us the following explanation. 

“ Egmont sees the Goddess of Freedom, wearing the lineaments of Clara. 
She thanks bim for his devotion to her, and crowns him with laurels. The 
first forte passage in the music intimates the fall of Egmont’s head from the 
block. The trumpet notes show the joy for freedom obtained.” 

After reading this thrilling explanation, we waited naturally in breathless 
@uspense for this terrible frst forte passage, and as the composer has seen fit 

© repeat thrice, these dread accords, which strike dismay into the souls of the 
auditory, we can only infer that the noble head of Egmont received three dis- 
t inct strokes from the band of the executioner, before its final separation from 
his body! But we could wish it put before us in a less terrible manner. 

The honours of the concert were divided between Badiali and Richard Hoff- 
man. The former sang a Scena ed Aria, composed expressly for him by Eis- 
feld himself, and the latter played with singular precision and neatness, Men- 
delasobn’s Concerto in G minor, a work which inspires us with but a moderate 
degree of enthusiasm. 

Mendelssohn, as a piano composer, is never to us entirely satisfactory, and 
although we would do justice to the brilliant imaginings, and cultivated mind of 
this distinguished composer, he has nevertheless seemed to us ever deficient in 
true genius and inspiration. 

The ill-success of last Saturday's festival seems to have brought with it no 
discouragement to concert givers, for Signor Manzocchi made his first ap pear- 
ance here on Thursday at Dodworth’s Academy, and Louisa Pyne is to sing 
twice at Niblo’s during the next week ; last evening Karl Wels gave his annual 
concert, supported by numerous artists, and admired doubtless by numerous 
auditors, whose good will he invariably conquers ; this evening Allan Irving 
e@ummons us to a most attractive musical Soiree at Niblo’s, intending to prove 
what we are ever inclined to admit, that an Englishman can sing as well in 
Italian as in his own language ; then we have the Montagnard singers from 

Béarn, who bave appeared three times at the Tabernacle during this week. 
We remember them of old in England and on the Continent, and if we mis- 
take not, they numbered then some thirty or forty singers, which naturally 
imparted to the choruses a power and sonority now wanting, inasmuch as they 
are reduced in number to six or seven; they still count in their ranks two 
magnificent bassi, capable of making the noise of four ordinary mortals, and in 
default of nambers, do not these nomadic children of song still retain their 
costume ? and is not costume a mighty element of success? 

What is La Vestvali’s opinion on this subject ? The moderately enthusiastic 
recep tion accorded to this lady in the Trovatore, seems to decide this delicate 
-question ; at least if Signorina Vestvali resembles an amateur barytone, who 
assumed the impossibility of singing in gloves, as these badges of civilization 
proved an invincible barrier to the emission of his woice ; she may also expe- 
rience the same difficulty, when hampered by female attire, and only rejoice 
in entire freedom, when accoutred in doublet and hose. If such is the case, 
we should recommend Maretzek to bring out Maria di Rohan without farther 


| write a letter which dishonours her in the eyes of her lover. 





-Gelay, not that we look for entire happiness in Signorina Vestvali’s impersc- 
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nation of Pasl de Gondi, but we should enjoy mach applacding Madani | 
Lagrange and Badiali in this fine opera of Donizetti's. 

While hoping for Maria di Rohan, we bad on Wednesday last 2 Trovatore, 
and last evening, after a great many “ contretemps,” was to be produced Luisa | 
Milter, an Opera founded on an indifferent drama of Schiller’s, (one of his | 
youthful transgressions) entitled Intrigue ct Amonr. Verdi, in writing this | 
Opera, about the year 1850, endeavoured to modify his original style; he | 
wished to silence the criticiem and severe attacks, to which he has ever been 
subjected, by a display of unexpected resources : without abandoning his ori- | 
ginality, and powerful individuality, he has proved conclusively that he can 
arrive at certain effects, without relying on bis usual noisy orchestral explo 
sions, and by means of a sober and incontestable musical orthodoxy. 

If he had only written the tenor romance and the quartette without accom- 
paniments, we should have recognised in Verdi the qualities of an Italian master 
of the firet order; but Luisa Miller contains other things of rare excellence. 
In the first place, an introduction, effective and in good taste ; the largo of the 
Baryton air, so well adapted to Badiali’s style ; then, in the second act, the 
great scene in which Luisa Miller, in order to save her father, is compelled to 


In noticing the striking points of this Opera, we must not fail to notice the 
two duos of the third act, the first one especially, which is expressive in me- 
lody, and origina! in its construction; the stretta of the second duo is so 
unlucky as to suggest the malediction in Lacia. In short, this work in a masi- 
cal point of view, has much to recommend it, and it is only unfortanate that 
it should be founded on a Libretto so melodramatic and sombre in its tenden- 
cles. In spite of the Libretto, an excellent reception awaited this new Opera 
last night from as numerous an audience as the one which filled the Academy 
of Music on Monday and Wednesday last, and we shall rejoice the more in this 
continued success, since it insures to the ekilful and wise manager, a more 
legitimate recompense than our approbation and brayos. GAMMA. 





-_ 


Drama. 


I mean to be very unjust to-day in my remarks opon all the actors and 
actresses in New York, with one exception; for I have been so entirely faaci- 
nated by Miss Agnes Robertson that I am almost prepared to maintain of her 
what Count Kaunitz used to affirm of himself, that she can do anything in the 
world better than anybody else in the world. 

I have not seen her play the part of Hamlet, nor dance on the tight 
rope, nor drive twenty horses abreast ; neither have I heard her sing tenor 
songs or speak political speeches, but I am prepared to assert that if she chose 
to do any or all of these things they would be wonderfully well done. 

Why is this little actress so captivating? Simply because she is no actress 
at all! The countryman’s criticism upon Garrick is the only criticism to be 
made upon her. Somebody said to me the other night that Miss Agnes Robert- 
son's acting reminded him of private theatricals. I have seen many “ private 
theatricals” in my time, but I wish I could pay my memory such a compliment 
as my friend paid to bis! And yet I knew that what he meant to say was un- 
questionably just. Miss Robertson's acting dces not remind me of any private 
acting I ever saw, but it realizes my dream of what private acting should be ; 
and what private acting should be, public acting ought to be—that is in respect 
to comedies and farces, for of course no sane person would ever think of acting 
tragedy in private. Fancy Desdemona murdered in your back-parlour to re- 
appear at supper, fifteen minutes afterwards! In acting comedies and farces, 
the drollest that can be conceived, we never like to see a woman unwomanly ; 
and if the comedies be comedies of society, we exceedingly dislike to see a lady 
unlady-like. But in the almost nightly experience of the theatre, which a 
critic must under.o, how often is he condemned to endure exhibitions of either 
kind. 

Miss Robertson always remembers that she is a woman, and whenever her 
role requires it, rises without an effort into the style and manner, the air and 
demeanour of a lady. 

When she comes upon the stage the eye is taken prisoner at once by the 
thoroughbred ease of her bearing—the mingled sentiment and vivacity of her 
face, the soft brilliancy of her eyes. She carries her spirited little head upon 
a ‘‘ marvellous white throat,” and carries it with an archness and lightness as 
indescribable as they are irresistible. Her voice is a sweet low voice, ‘‘ an excel- 
lent thing in woman,” and she modulates it like a lady, with singular delicacy 
and a subdued force which wins the ear completely. She plays the most viva- 
cious parts, but plays them all with just enough of almost imperceptible retenue 
to mark her distinct consciousness that behind the actress whe is to amuse 
us, there is 8 woman who must not lose our respect. And so she 

“ Has a grace in being gay, 
That mourners even approve.” 

What a delightful milkmaid she is, as fresh and racy as the morning air, or 
as that rich Yorkshire brogue which she rolls off from her lips as cunningly 
and as cleverly as she makes up the pats of yellow butter with her deft and 
nimble hands. There is nothing Arcadiau and impossible in her making up 
or her carriage, and yet you feel quite sure that you may ride the West Riding 
through for many a day ere you shall meet just such a mistress of the cows; in 
fact, you doubt whether the churn and the cream bow! have been in such hands 
before, since Marie Antoinette left the lovely Trianon for the gloomy Temple- 
gates. 

It ia a trying piece too that little burletta of ‘‘ Millie.” The story of it, yon 
know, is supposed to pass in the time of Charles the Second, and the maid with 
the milking pail is the only female figure in the scene, her supporters being a 
lover, a lord, and a lout. Just a shade more of abandon on the part of the ac- 
tress would valgarize what is now so charming, but you never fear that shade 
the more when Miss Robertson walks the stage. If your sister were to act, you 
would wish her so to act. ' 

But Miss Robertson subjects herself to tests yet more severe, and still comes 
victoriously off. She makes herself the most roguish of roguish reefers, and the 
most jovial of jovial little Paddies, and yet does not abdicate the severeign qua- 
lities of her sex. With the single exception of this actress, I have never seen 
a woman off the Paris stage who could fill a masculine réle in light C ymedy or 
burlesque, without revolting or at least irritating one’s instinctive tastes, and 
most imperbous perceptions. And really I have never seen on the Paris stage 
itself, an actress who could combine with more exquisite success, the reserve 
demanded by her personal character, with the abandon necessary to her per- 
formance 

Why can we not establish sach an admirable little person in some one of 
our own Theatres? 

Mr. Burton is the clever manager who has seeured her services for the pre- 
sent. In the words of the “ small servant’ I would respectfully ask whether 
he means her to be a “ temporary” or a “ permanency?” If he means her to 
be a ‘ permanency,” and will bring her up town tothe new theatre which he 
talks of, or which others talk of for him, I am sure that he will reap from a 
pleased and grateful community no slight harvest both of praise and pence. 

Why will not he, or some other bold and enterprising man, put a stop to 
the “ star” systema by adventuring andaciously upon the formation of a central 
constellation so gloriously bright that no wandering lights could draw the 
public eye from it? A really unimpeachable stock company constantly re- 
cruited from the annual crop of cleverness which every country yields, but 
which in so many countries is left to run ungathered to seed, and to “ waste 
its sweetness on the desert air,” would lo more for the progress and the re- 
spectability of the dramatic art than any other agency possible. 

One gets frightfully vexed and worried by the incompleteness of our stage. 
The Drama which should console us for the inadequacies of life, only aggra- 
vates our misery, and is itself as much a thing of shreds and patches as our 
own existence. In justice to Mr. Burton, however, I ought to say that he has 
surrounded Miss Robertson with quite respectable performers. Mr. Bradley 
is a good actor, though too much given to exaggerated leerings and lollings 
of the tongue ; Mr. Holman is quite pensive enough for the proprieties and 
probabilities of the sentimental roles he is called to fill, and Mr. Setchell, who 
made so excellent a clown in the “ Winter's Tale,” has in him the stuff of a 
very superior comedian. He bas a dry and droll face, an effective voice, a 
quick and even subtle appreciation of the truly humourous. He would play 
Touchstone admirably, and with a little more refinement, just a faint suspicion, 
an almost impalpable flavour of gentility, would fill the part of Tony Lump- 
kin better than any other man we have. ; 


O the whole, Mr. Burton has given us better reasons during the past week for 
going to Chambers street, than Mr. Wallack, or Mr. Marshall, or Miss Keene have 
held out to arrest us on our passage down Broadway. And I have so enjoyed 
the rose of Miss Robertson's comedy, that I have been indifferent to the inevi- 
table thorn of Bourcicault’s pathos. Perhaps this is the highest compliment [ 
have yet paid the lady, for anything mere deplorable than the superannuated 
soldier who staggers under the musket of Marengo, and quavers through two 
stanzas of the Marseillaise, supported by Mrs. Parker in the character of 
Mélanie the milliner, 1 have not lately witnessed. 

If Miss Robertson's acting reaches the perfection of simplicity and natore, 
Mr. Bourcicault’s play of the “ Old Guard” attains perfection in the Opposite 
direction. It is a model of the conventional and the absurd. And among its 
conventional absurdities not one is more flagrant than the preposterous device 
of representing the French language by a jargon of broken English. Why ia 
the world should an old Frenchman talk bad British to his own daughter ? 
Are the audience supposed to take bad British to be good French, just as I have 
heard certain cockney travellers, incapable of Italian, vent upon ciceronj and 
lazzaroni, boatmen and facchini a wonderful lingo compact of baby-talk and 
the slang of the ring ? 

I promised when I began to speak of Miss Roberston that I would be unjast to 
all the other actors and actresses in town. But I bave not left myself space to 
falfil that promise. So I shall be brief and just ; I shall admit that Mrs, B 
Williams is very clever, and that the pablic of the Broadway evidently think her 
80 ; that Miss Laura Keene too, is in her way inimitable, and like an indefatiga- 
ble manager as she is, promises us a new five act comedy from the “ pen of John 
Brougham, Esq ;’ that Mr. Wallack has retired with fifty new laurel leaves : 
that the erratic Mr. Placide had been vindicating again his claim to the rank of 
planet, and making us regret that he prefers the career of a comet; and that 
Mr. Walcot, my special favourite, takes a benefit to-night in the glorious comedy 
of “* Twelfth Night.” Let it be a “ Twelfth Night” for him, oh generous public! 
and give him a great cake with a good gold ring therein. HAMILTON, 


Obtiuary. 


Mra. Guruere, F.R.S —We regret to announce the death of that dis. 
tinguished surgeon, Mr. J. Gathrie, at his residence, Berkeley-street, 
Berkeley-equare. Mr. Guthrie was born in 1785 and commenced at an 
early age, in the army of his country, a career which conducted him to 
the highest places in his profession. His various permanent contriby- 
tions to the healing art, chiefly in the form of lectures, contemplate almost 
every form of lesion to which the human body is liable; but his chief 
attention was directed to the eye and its diseases. The Ophthalmic Hos 
pital im Kiog William-street, Strand, was founded by Mr. Gathrie at a 
time when the special study of distinct branches of surgery was less 
usual than at present, and baviog been established almost entirely by his 
directions, received fer forty years the advantage of his steady support. 
Mr. Guthrie was for many years one of the examiners of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and several times became president of that emiment 
corporation. His death was not unexpected, having been preceded by 
several months’ illness arising from an affection of the beart. He leaves 
one eon, Mr. C. G. Guthrie, F.R.C.S., surgeon to the Westminster and 
Ophthalmic Hospitals, and an unmarried daughter. 

One of the Obituary notices before us, speaking of Mr. Gathrie’s mili- 
tary experiences says : From 1802 to 1807 he served in North America ; 
in 1808 he landed with his regiment in Mondego Bay, and on the 17th of 
August was at the battle of Roliga. The 9th and 29th Regiments furnish- 
ed the greater part of the wounded, who for three days were almost en- 
tirely under Mr Guthrie’s care. On the 21st of the same month he waa 
at the battle of Vimiera. Mr. Guthrie waa present at the taking of Opor- 
to, and bere he exhibited several examples of great presence of mind, es 
pecially in capturing a gun, which the French artillerymen were endea- 
vouring to drag through a lane, when the young doctor, being the only 
mounted officer preseat, made a dash at the gun and captured it ; but 
what to do with it puzzled him; he therefore cut the traces of the head- 
most mule, a very fine one, brought her off as a trophy, and then sent a 
sergeant and a file of men to take charge of the gun until he could report 
its capture to Sir J. Sherbrook, who was mightily amused at the doctor’s 
capturing a gun by himself. — 

At Edinburgh, Sir William Hamilton, Baronet, Professor of Logic and Meta- 
— in the University of Edinburgh.—At his residence, Tharmaston Lodge, 
eicestershire, aged 88, William Heyrick, Esq., H. M.’s Constable of the Cas- 
tle of Leicester.—At St. Leopard’s-on-Sea, Richard Maxwell Fox, Esq., Mem- 
ber for the county of Longford.—In London, His Excellency the Marquis of 
Valparaiso, a Grandee of Spain, &c.—At Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, in France, J. 
Fenwick Bargoyne Blackett, of Wylam, Esq., late M.P. for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.--In the Close, Salisbury, the Rev. C. H. Hodgson, minor canon of the 
Cathedral.—At Tatton-park, Cheshire, in his 75th year, Wilbraham Egerton, 
Esq.—At Ezeter, James Brush, Esq., formerly of the 82d Regt.—At the Con- 
vitto di San Paolo, Valletta, Malta, the Rev. Francis G. H. Wood, 8. J., (for- 
merly Capt. G. H. Wood, R.N.,) aged 38.—Major Frederic White, of Aberda- 
nant, North Wales, and late of the 90th Regt.—Joha Riley, Esq., of Brearley 
House, near Hebden-bridge, merchant, a Magistrate for the West Riding of 
the county of York.—At Notting-hill, Col. R. Pattison, late 15th (or Prince 

Albert's) Light Infantry.—At Hampton-wick, Capt. James Tarton, R.N. 


Appointutents. 


The valuable office of Deputy Keeper of the Rolls in Ireland, vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Wogan, has been conferred on Mr. John Reilly, son-in-law 
of Lord St. Leonard’s, and Secretary to the Master of the Rolls. The latter 
appointment has been given to Mr. W. R. C. Smith, son of the Master.—H. J. 
Whitney, Esq., to be Harbour Master of George-Town, British Guiana.—The 
Right Hon. Robert Montgomery, Lord Belhaven, to be H. M.’s High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the Charch of Scotiand.—Major Generals 
Barnard, C.B., and Lord Rokeby to be K.C.B.--Gapt. F. W. Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, of the Horse Guards, is elected M.P. for Cheltenham, vy. Grenville 
Berkeley, Esq., who has resigned his seat. 


AvMay. 


Wak Derartwent, May 2.—2d Drag Gds; T W Sneyd, Gent, to be Cor 
bp, v Alfrey, pro. 6th Drags; Serj-Maj Graham, fm 17th Lt Drags, to be Cor 
w-p, ¥ Petrie, pro, and to be Adjt, v Stillman, who res the Adj'y. 9th Lt 
Drags; Cor Tomkyns to ret bysale. 10th Lt Drags; H P Gordon, Gent, to be 
Cor b-p, v Vyse, pro. 13th ut Drags; H J Toulmin, Gent, to be Cor b-p, ¥ 
Clarke, pro. Coldst Gds; Lt and Capt the Hon H W J Byng, to be Capt and 
Lt-Col b-p, v Brvt-Col Daniell, who ret; Ens and Lt Rose to be Lt and Capt 
&p. Scots Fus Gds; W C Carey Elwes, Gent, to be Ens and Lt b-p, v Beres- 
ford, prom. 8th Ft; Serjt-Maj Moyniham, from 90th Ft, to be Ens w-p, v Sto- 
ney, app to llth Ft. 11th Ft; Lt Davies, from Nottingham Mil, to be Ens w-p- 
16th Ft; Lt Shearman, fm h-p 91st Ft, to be Lt, v Higginson, app Paym; Eas 
Moyle to be Lt b-p, v Shearman, whoret; A Neame, Gent, to be Ensb-p. 18th 
Ft; Lt Taylor to be Capt b-p, v Stephenson, who ret; Lt Wilford to ret by sale. 
48th Ft; Capt Shearman, fm h-p 7th Ft, to be Capt, v Amiel, who exc; Lt 
Gale to be Capt bp, v Shearman, who ret. 59th Ft; Lt Macnamara, from 2d 
Lancashire Mil, to be Ens w-p. 75th Ft; Lt Armstrong, fm 10th Ft, to be Lt 
v Daniell, prom to an Unatt Comp; Lt Barter to be Adj, v Milles, who res the 
Adj'y. 83d Ft; EnsGore, from 2ist Ft, to be Lt b-p, v Meade, prom ia 30th Ft. 
88th Ft; Capt M‘Court, fm h-p Gold Coast Corps, to be Capt, v Kenny, who 
exc. Royal Canadian Rifle Regt; R W Barrow, Gent, to be Eas b-p, v Marson, 
prom. Saint Helena Regt; Sec Lt Furnell, fm Limerick City Art Mil, to be 
Ens w-p, v Kentish, app to 46th Ft. Royal Newfoundland Companies; Eas 
Mitchell, from South Mayo Mil, to be Ens w-p, v Daly, prom. 

Unatr.—Lt Daniell, from 75th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. 

Brevet.—To be Lt-Col: Brvt-Maj Shearmaa, 48th Ft. To be Majors: Capt 
Shearman, 48th Ft; Capt Mortimer, 76th Fs. To be Cols: Lt-Cols Yorke, CB, 
lst Drags; Dyson, 3d Drag Gds. 











War Derarrment, Patt Matt, May 9.—7th Drag Gds—Lt Moore to be 
Capt, b-p,v Brt-Maj Macartney, who ret. 7th Light Dragoons; Lt Brown to be 
Capt b-p, v Sir L Newman, Bart, who ret; Cor Seymour to be Lt b-p, v Brown. 
15th Lt Drags; Lt Macartney to be Capt b-p, v Brett, who ret. 25th Foot; 
Wells to be Lt-Col P. v Strange, who ret on fall pay; Byt-Maj Holt to be Maj 
w-p, v Wells; Lt Smith to be Capt w-p, v Holt; Ens Ross to be Lt w-p,¥ Smith; 
Ens Paley, 4th Middlesex Militia, to be Ens w-p, v Ross. 28th Ft; Lt Worthing: 
ton to be Capt b-p, v Huey, who ret. 32d Ft; Sas Crane to be Lt b-p, vy Power 

ro. 35th Ft; Ens Sherlock to be Lt b-p, v Dundas, who ret; R Parsons to be 
ons b-p, v Sherlock. 50th Ft; Lt Goff to be Adj, vy Gordon, who resigns 
Adjcy only. 53d Ft; Ens Macneil to be Lt w-p, v Fellows, dec. 60th Ft; Te 
be Lt b-p: Ensigns Austin, v Alderley, ret; Ainsley, v Robertson, pro; Algar,¥ 
Fox, pro; Harman, v Ellis, pro; Bradshaw, v Liddell, pro. To be Ensigns, 
bp: Mackenzie, v King-Harman; Verschoyle, v Bradshaw. 69th Ft; Eos Shat- 
tleworth, Sligo Militia, to be Ens w-p. 70th Ft; Lt Quin, 99th Foot, to be Lt, 
v Wilson, who ex. 83d Ft; Eas Ricard, 18th Ft, to be Lt b-p, v FitzRoy, pre im 
the 63d; B Chamley to be Ens b-p, in suc to Lt Meade, pro ia 30th. 84th Ft; 
Eus Poole to be Lt w-p, vy Kenny, dec; Eas Pearson, 57th Ft, to be Eas vin 
Poole. 86th Ft; Lt W Drage, Essex Militia, to be Ens w-p. 99th Ft; Lt il- 
son, 70th, to be Lt, v Quin, who ex. 24 WI Regt; Lt Ivey to be Capt w-P,¥ 
Harger, dec; Ens Tarte to be Lt w-p; Lt Cardock, 6th Lancashire Militia, to be 
Ens w-p, v Tarte. 

Brever.—Lt-Col Strange, ret fp 25th, to le Col, ‘he rank being hon only 
— Hawker, ret f-p (SiaT-Offi of Pen-), to be Col, the rank being kB 
Q 
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— 2 yn clroametances,—of the molten tone with the anti 2e app stenanoes, 

New Books. enna intrudes itself on the mind of the cultivated reader or 

‘ | #pectator, and renders the Winter's Tale not on! f the least bie- 

Hisroxy o Evrore, rrom 1815 ro 1852. By Sir 4. Alison, Bart.) torical, but one of the most anti-bistorical pleys, + Ayes resulted from 
New York. Harpers.—The interval of time is marked on the title-page ap uncritical period. 

“f this work, as covering the period between the fall of the first Napoleon Yet, as we have eaid, this anti-historical work has been used by Mr 


, : | Charles Kean as the theme for one of tbe grandest archwological 
and the accession of his reigning nephew. The two volumes Bow pub | that ever took a pictorial form. We select the er woman ipouen 
lished, in octavo form and with double-columned pages, bring the history | the whole atfair remiads us of those Datch editions of the classics the 


down to the close of the great Polish straggle against Russia, in 1831.— | weight of which belongs not to the text, bat to the notes; such an infini 


Bat it is beyond our province to pase judgment on such a work ; for to do = a, is me emeust ~ aseny, Cngupeien by the Winter's) 
: . . | 4ase; such & mass of antiquarian learning bas been brought into opera- 
this fairly, eomething more laborious than the mere reading fs requisite. | tion by the bint. Nor has the manager relied on bis owo individual | 
There must be a very close examination of the text, a careful comparison | research. Mr. Godwin bas been consulted about architecture—Mr. Scharf 
of it with records and acknowledged authorities, an effort to trace out | about niceties of detail—Mr. Davis about ancient music. Never was there 
the bistorian’s motives or principles, if there be reason to suspect that he such a turning over of costume-booka, such an inspection of vases, such a 


) contemplati ) i i " 
is using bistory for bis own par 2—In short, one must have abundant | (" a of sculptare, as bas preceded this production of the W'in- 
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of Paulina’s bouse, ie enclosed in « small circular le, and all the 
modera contrivances for the picturesque employ ment of lightare brought 
into use, when the curtain is withdrawn, to make the buman figure as 
mach like marble as possible. Here the interest produced by decorative 
art eminently keeps pace with that excited by the business of the scene ; 
the wonder felt by the spectators on the stage as the statue gives si of 
animation is almost sbared by the spectators before the lamps, and elec 
trical indeed is the effect when Hermione drops into the arms of her con- 
trite busband, while all the surrounding personages are petrified, as it 


| Were into one vast statuerque group. We may at thie point make the 


appropriate remark, that throughout the eotire play the marses have bee 
so disciplined that each individual becomes a ort of statuerque embodt- 
ment of @ separate emotion, Thus an almost uninterrapted series of te- 
bleauxr vivants continues from the beginuing to the end. 

Having thus attempted a description of this masterpiece of stage pro- 
duction, we must bestow a few words ou the acting of the characters 
who, with the exception of Hermione, are less fitted for bistrionic display 


leisure, to digest two euch octavos as these ; and abundant space, if de- 
sirous of honestly reviewing them. We will only give our general im 
pression. Sir Archibald is a pleasant writer, though full of crotchets; 
bat we doubt whether he will stand the wear and tear of time and criti- 
cism. Mere readers of history will generally like him. Diligent students 
of it will have considerable misgivings, as to putting entire confidence in 
him. They will be staggered at his contradictions, and will find that in 
tracing effects to causes, he is not always logical or clear. 

Tur Rise or Canapa rrom Barsarism TO WEALTH AND CIVILizaTion. 
Vou. 1. By Charles Roger. Quebec. P. Sinclair.—The remarks made 
above, in reference to Alison’s History of Europe, apply in some degree 
to this openivg volume of another historical work. It is true indeed that 
the ground covered by the latter is limited, in comparison with the wide 
range of subjects embraced in European movements. Still, to pass judg- 
ment fairly upon Mr. Roger’s picture of Canadian progress from uothing- 
ness to honourable place amongst the nations—it were needful to be tho- 
rougbly familiar with a variety of local and temporary influences, that 
escape the memory (if not the observation) of all but dwellers on that 
soil. It is therefore from a general point of view alone that we can ex- 
press any opinion whatever. 

The author, it seems to us then, has almost invited ill-will towards 
himself, by an injudicious—not to say absurd—Preface. If the reader 
get over this, he will be further prejudiced by Mr. Roger’s affected curt- 
ness of style, which at times reminds one of a burlesque of Macaulay. 
Passing on however, one is glad to find that as the author settles in and 
warms to his work, he appears to have forgotten his cherished models, and 
—with an occasional lapse—to write in an easy and natural, but not 
slovenly vein, making the sound subservient, as it ought to be, to the 
sense. And as we still read on, we feel that we are greatly interested, 
and enabled to follow Mr. Roger eatisfactorily on the whele through the 
ins and outs of Colonial politics and policy. He bas undoubtedly his 
own tenets, but we don’t find him distorting and cooking up remote oc- 
currences, in order to sustain or advance any pet theories of to-day.— 
This first volume terminates with the close of the Earl of Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministration of the Government, in 1824; and we believe that the Cana- 
dian public will watch with curiosity how Mr. Rogers handles his topics, 
as he advances to deal with his contemporaries. His task becomes in- 
creasingly delicate ; so much greater the merit in treating it with ho- 
nesty, skill, and boldnees. 


Purtiyfanp Kir.—By Caroline Cheesebro. New York. Redfield. 
—We have been called upon to notice Miss Cheesebro’s books four or five 
times within the last four or five years, so prolific has been the young 
lady’s pen ; but this we believe is her first appearance in the dangerous 
field of the People’s Novel. She bas succeeded in it better than we could 
have expected)}for,what should a lady know of the real life of Hot-Corn- 
Sellers, Rag-Pickers, and the other lay figures of the philanthropic echool 
of literary “Mysteries and Miseries?’”’"—But she bas not succeeded in 
painting low,life as it is in a great city like New York. She descends 
into the abodes of poverty and the haunts of vice, and describes life there- 
in : but it is as clear as noon day, to men at least, that her descents are 
only those of the imagination. She imagines her localities, characters, 
and incidents ; they have no prototypes in fact. We find no particular 
fault with ber on this account, for we are spared the customary vulgari- 
ties of our third rate imitators of Dickens: in short we ratber like her 
for it. When a ticklish theme cannot be safely as well as truthfully han- 
dled, we prefer to have it agreeably diluted. We only stipulate, as in 
the present instance, that we ehall not be compelled to praise it for its 
vraisemblance. ‘ Philly and Kit,” then, is a well-written and interesting 
book. Its plot is as simple as the every-day life of the poor, and its cha- 
racters are cleverly and clearly drawn. Philly, the street sweeper, Abra- 
ham Black, the rag picker, and a noisy but good-natured bully of an om- 
nibus driver, whose name eecapes us, are considerably above the average. 
They are creditable to Mise Cheesebro’s creative powers. 





Vacasonp Lire 1s Mexico. By Gabriel Ferry. New York. Har- 
pers.—A, collection of rough sketches, of which the principal merit lies 
in the familiarity they display with the mode ef living and manners of the 


The name “ Sicilia,” given to the domain of Leontes, and | than the generalit Sbake ’s ore 

the introduction of the Delphic Oracle sent the managerial mind back | less Shane iethantieieded ee ey my wa atest tar 
into classic ages, and it was resolved that the play, as far as the decora-| Charles Kean jadiciously labours to ay ron of a a elections 
tion was concerned, should become a model of classic accuracy. Having tyrant as accountable as the text will allow by givi | *indieati 
once made up bis mind that Leontes sbould be a tyrant of Syracuse dur- | of the growth of suspicion, and showing by the Thatives ~ ; ‘ed at 
ing the most palmy days of that city, when it reflected the civilization of | his suppeoed rival, while his attention is ostensib! . Se ie 

Athens, and tbat inconsisteat Bobemia should be transformed into con- | eportive child, Mamilive, that something is wron at the bi “Y 77 
temporary Bitbynia, Mr. Charles Kean determioed that no inaccuracies, | break out into mischief. Thus the tale of internal diaonn, § bi b i \ : 
however slight, sbould counteract this general assumption. Leoutes may | perfectly told by the dialogue and action of the play, is ~*- _ i " ib 
not ase a cup that is not of a proper patter ; his child, Mamillius, may not | gible by a few mioute touches introduced with Gaserement. The ¢ 
draw about a toy-cart that has not its terra-cotta prototype in the British | trite state of Leontes, when bis uareasonable passions have cubsided und 
Museum. Mr. Grieve and bis numerous arsistants nay not go to work on | he is left a broken-down pentinent, is as forcible as it is pathetic oad 
their scenic beauties till the antiquarian foundation is laid—till it is| Goer contrast could not be prodaced than between the irascible tyrant t 
asommernes es awe ore Sag ie sencioetes oS pone oe earlier acts and the dejected sufferer of the Ofth. Mrs Charles — 
! te 08 shawo st. e very €rop curtain, with its | Hermione is such a performance as might naturally have been ex ted 
inscriptions, ‘ Eis dpollona”’ and “ Eis Dionuson,” and the symbols} by all who witnessed ber Queen Kath of 4 , = 
proper to Apollo and Bacchus, claims the patrouage of classical "hivini | samen, and Soehed te uaes roti qestitude, teak it will 
a At last the foundation is laid, the supers'ructare is raised, aud the look forward to death as a welcome reliet, but will start with horror from 
pens An, Ba: programme to expect much, flad its expectations incal- | a risk of indignity. When (ia the trial scene) threatened with lose of life 

surpassed. by her vindictive re, ile o ” : 

: The piece opens with a be autifal view of the Temple of Minerva at othe feebl pa ie a Pat ‘eben tp 
Syracuse—a quiet landscape reposing ia the red light of the evening, | theme of life to that of honour the meck vature is goue a ebe is for a 
and serving to give, asit were, the key-note of classioality before the | while inspired with worthy indigoation. As for the statue-ecene io which 
more gorgeous displaysare made, This soene withdrawo, the “ Banquet- | the apotheosis of mild, dignified, forgiving womanbood ie co nated, t 
ing Room in the Palace” is exhibited. “ What banqueting room?’ ask» | is in ever reepect exquisitely beautiful and refined op rae 
the reader of Shakspeare, ignorant of any indication in bis book refer- The other personages are all adequate) sustained, Mr Ryder is 
ring to such an apartment. We must answer the question by explaining | stately Polixenes; Miss Leclerq « veal andl animated Perdite ; Mr. 
that for the suke of introducing a Greek banquet, with all its appurte-| Harley a quaint Autolycus; Mr. Saker an exceeding) bemesens ola - 
nances of chaplets, couches, wine arrangements, &:., Mr. Charles Kean | Mr. Meadows a senile “ Old Shepherd ;"’ Mies Heath a attractive Piork: 
has imagined that Polixenes takes leave of his bost immediately after | zel; Mrs. Ternan a spirited Paulina :' Mr. Cooper, as Antigonus, iodi- 
the termination of & feast, aud bas placed the feast upon the stage. | cates almost comically his henpecked condition ; nod laet-—ay, and least 
Those who shake their beads at such a freedom bave only to see the re- | too,—Miss Ellen Terry plays the boy Mamilius with vivacious precocity 
sult of the innovatios (which, be it observed, does not affect the text) that proves her a worthy relative of her sister ('), Mies Kate WW bh > 
the eplendid bal! supported by figures of Canepborw, and decorated with | here crowded together epithets of commendation in a manner act re 
the appurtenances of that tasteful luxury which shrinks, as if instinct-| agreeable to our owa taste, but where we have said so much about a 
ively, from every thought of heaviness, even in grandeur—and joolpient | grand whole the gracious reader will forgive as for extraordinary con 
censure will be changed into unmingled admiration. Musicians playing j Cleeness with respect to particulars.— Times, May 1 . 
the ‘‘ Hymn to Apollo” on lyres of antique form soothe the ears of the a tg 
luxuriously reclining Leontes and Polixenes, and cup-bearers go through Hyirar 
all the — of wine mixing fur their refreshment. Nor is this NEW-YORK YACHT CLUB 
enough. The banquets of the luxurious ancients were enlivened by 
sane, ae Bate is an opportunity for introducing the war like Pyrrhic REGATTA FoR 1556, 

ances, which must not be allowed toslip. Three dozen ladies of the The anoual Regat e New-Y ’ , i! 
corps de ballet, attired in glittering armour as youthful warriors, go Tbureday ee Safe jan po a amma woe Lae y 
through all the mazes of Tery sicbhorean strife, in the course of which oc- tion of the Committee of Arrangements appointed theveter ~{ 
curs a group representing a ecene of victory and death that might have There will be a prize valaed at $250 for each class of Yachta, ~The 
been copied from some ancient frieze. : , Yachts will be divided into three classes, the first to inclade those car- 

In the second act, we repose from the glitter and galety of the banquet | ryjog 3,300 square feet of canvas aud upwards ia their sails; the second 
by contemplating the quieter and sadder aspects of Greek life. The first | those carrying 2,300 equare feet and under 3,300; the third those carry- 
scene is made to take place in a court of the Gynwoonitis of Leontes’s| ing under 2,300 equare feet.—-For the purpose of this classification, all 
palace, and Hermione ie represented in the midst of her women, languidly | gaile are to be exciuded « xcept the matneall and jib of sluops end the 
employed in one of those light labours that were deemed appropriate to mainsail, foresail and jib of schooners. by Bae 








Greek matrons of every rank, the whole picture conveying a notion of | 


The classes will be allowed time for canva: or salle as followa: The 


the highest degree of modero comfort attained by autique resources. | firat class une second per equare foot of canvas. The second class, one 


The room in the palace in which Leontes broods over his imaginary | 
wrong is equally characteristic, hung as it is with tapestry, over which 
the blue Italian sky is visible between the columns, while on one side is 
an aperture eufficiently large to command a view of Syracuse. Even 
the prison in which Hermione is confined bas its historical import, being 
copied from the actual quarry known as the “ Ear of Dionysius.” 

In the third act we have another grand display in the trial of Queen 
Hermione, which takes place in the theatre at Syracuse. The King and 
the principal personages are on the supposed stage, which is in the fore- 
ground, while the semicircular portion of the edifice, devoted on dramatic 
occasions to the audience, rises in the background, densely peopled with 
spectators. Taking into consideration the limited extent of the Prineess’s 
stage, the perfect manner in which a notion of vastoess is conveyed by 
thie ecene may be pronounced truly wonderful, while the groups of lis- 
tening elders, the officers of the Court, dressed like Mercuries, and all the 
numerous detaile, give an aspect to the picture totally new as far as the- | 
atrical representation is concerned. Tbe arrival of the Oracle in ite} 
splendid ark is the occasion of a fresh exhibition of antique splendour. as 
the stage becomes gradually occupied with the priestly retinue of Pa- 
ganism. 

Regulating the division of acts by the change of place, rather than by 
that of time, Mr. Kean closes the third with the apparent death of Hermi- 
one, and makes the sea coast of Bithynia (not Bohemia, mind) the first 
scene of the fourth. After Ancigonus Las fled, pursued by a bear—which, 
by the way, is a masterpiece of zoological art—and the clown has related 
his fate, “ Time, as Chorus’’ is introduced as the principal figare io an 
episodical allegory, consisting of three distinct tableauxz—first, by that | 
contrivance which allows stage goddesses and spirits to fly without visible 
ropes, and which was employed with such success in Faust and Mar- | 
guerite and Henry VIII, we have Luoa in her car, personified, accom- | 
panied by stars, who are personified likewise. These disappear to make 
way for Time—not the old gentleman, with sithe and hour-giass, but 








and one quarter seconds per eqauare foot of canvas. The third class, 
one and one half seconds per square foot of canvas. Thie allowance 
shall be based upon the maineall and jib of sloops, and the matonall, fore- 
sail and jib of echoovers, and upon any other Sai measured sails acta- 
ally set at any time duriug a race. As between sloops and schooners, 
+ allowance shall be based upon nine-tenthe of the area of the schooner’s 
sails. 

The courses marked out for the sailing are as follows: A vessel will 
be moored, bow and etern, abreast of the Club House, at Hoboken ; on 
the East side of which the Yachts will anchor, bead to wiud, in the fol 
lowing order of position, commencing from ‘be stake boat with the 
Yachte of the least canvas. The third clases abreast of said atake-boat 
100 yards apart on a line due East ; second class on a line parallel) with 
the same 200 yards to the North, aod firet class on a similar line 200 
yards to the North of the latter. They may bave their maipsaila, or fore- 
sails and mainsails, according to their rig, boisted, and gall topeaila net. 
The Committee reeerving the discretionary power, however, orderin 
all sails to be lowered before etarting. or of adopting any other mode 
starting they may deem proper, should the weather prove boisterous, or 
circumetances render & change necewary. 

The Yachts will pass to the Westward of a flag beat etationed off Sta- 
ten Island, below the Quarantine Ground ; thence Easterly to a flag-boat, 
stationed off Long Island, above Fort Hamilton, passing it to the North 
and Ext; thence around the Bucy of the Southwest Spit, passing it from 
the North and Kast.—Returaoing, they wiil fret pare the flag-boat anchor- 
ed off the Long Island ebore, passing it to the South and Bust; thence 
to the flag-boat off the Staten Island shore, passing it to the South and 
West ; thence to the flag-hoat abreast of the Clab House, Hoboken, =A 
sing it to the Westward.—In going and returning, the Buoy on the West 
Bank is to be passed to the Eustward. 

Rvutes.—**The model of each Yacht must be deposited, and a state- 
ment containing her name, rig, dimensions and Custom House tonnage, 


Mexican lower classes. The aathor describes himself as a seven-years’ | Chronos, father of Zeus—who delivers bis speech sitting on this mundane | and the name of her owner, must be filed with the Recording Secretary 


resident, and as rather prone to adventure. He is certainly not unwil- | 
ling to be his own hero ; but if he tempts you once in a while to charge 
him with romancing, at least he entertains you passably well. The work 
has the air of a translation. It was we think first issued piece-meal in 


globe, as ite ruler. He is succeeded by Phawbus in his car, copied from | 
Fiaxman’s sbield of Achilles, and an antique vase. This group, while it 


that almost dazzles the eye, and it is impossible to conceive the solar | 
glory more vividly personified. 
The beautiful allegory having reached ite termination, the action is re-| 


the Harpers’ periodical. 
. ~ . | sumed, and we are brougbt into a room in the palace of Polixenes, which 
Pus Ast Jocrnst. Virtue & Co.—The April and May sumbers ia- is worthy of a few words of special comment. The room, maguificently 


vite attention ; but we can only say of them—as we have often said of | + appointed” (to use @ theatrical expression), is in direct contrast to the 
their predeceesore—that they are fitting ornaments of any drawing room | splendour of Syracuse. There, under the influence of the Athenian civi- 
or library table. The choice morceaur at present are from the Qaeen’s | |ization, an appearance of lightuess was always to be seen, in the midet 


Collections, and amongst them we recognise with pleasure an old New York ° > tema —— P — en be “4 et to parent ~ ge: | 


Art Union acquaintance, which was purchased by Prince Albert, when | its richness, would not have encumbered his shoulders ; Polixenes, king 





before she can enter fur the Regatta. 
“ Owners of Yachta, proposing to enter for any Regatta, shall give no- 


| has all the effect of an exquisite piece of sculpture, is lighted in manner | ¢ice in writing to the Measurer, specifying the time and place, when 


and where their Yacht’s sails may be measured, such time to be not less 


| than twenty-four bours after the delivery of said notice, and during the 


ten days next preceding the limited time for entry, and such place some 
convenient part of the New-York barboar. 


“ Yachts to be allowed to carry men as follows: “ First Class—One to- 


every four tons. Second Class—One to every three and a balf tons. 
Third Clase—One to every three tone. 

“No member shall be interested in more than one Yacht entered for 
any Regatta. 

“ There sbal!l be no restriction on duly measured eails that may be 
carried by Yachts contending for prizes.—No change in the dimensions 


transferred to London a few years since. This is Mr. J. T. Peele’s “ Chil- 
dren in the Wood,” a picture full of the quiet but great merit of tratbfal- 
nese and feeling, and one that loses lees than most pictures in the loss of 
colour. We say thir, with the engraving before us, and in perfect re- 
collection of the original.—There are two other charming prints, also, 


of Bitbynia, is almost buried beneath his massive ornaments ; aud we cao | of gails shall be made between the time of measurement and the con- 
fancy that, were his representative a less stalwart person than Mr. Ryder, clusion of the Regatta, except by reefiog; aod no sail shall be set 
he would be bowed down by bis own apparcl. His chair is heavy ; the | during a race, which bas not been regularly measured aod returned 
decorations of hie walls, in the Persian style, are formal and imposing, | by the measurer.”’ 

without a touch of playful fancy about them. The reason of substituting | — 


Bitbynia for Bobemia is now apparent, for the contrast betweea two civi- “THE THUNDERER” DENOUNCES STREET-CRIES. 


from the same rource—her Majesty’s Galleries. We allude to Baron | mw sen | ened ae indicated by the dress of a few characters, is) 
‘i , : ; at length fu'ly set forth. 
Wappers’s Genevieve of Brabant,” a beautiful rendering of a popular, “Iq the ext ssen0—0 lovely view in Bitbynis, with the Lake Ascania | 
Flemish legend ; and Mr. G. E. Hering’s “ Amalfi,” a Neapolitan coast- in the backgrouod—a most unique exhibition takes place. The dance by 
ecene, thorougbly Italian. “ twelve rustics babited like satyrs,”’ set down in the stage-direction of 
i | the original play, bas a by the manager — 4 —_ festi- 
val of Baccbus, in which all the fraatic merriment that eo frequeatly em- | 
S FORE TROP SHRREA FO ET ployed the pencil of Nicholas Poussin, isdepicted with the life and move- 
The reader is requested not to permit the length of the following ment that theatrical representation can alone effect. Had theinbabitaots 
article to frighten bim from perusing it. The archeological tendencies of mot —. s a ——S = medina dren taper oe have 
Dram ified in thi 1.) @E e boun eks 0) anals of every age 
mPa ma are curiously exemplified in this new eample of Mr. Kean’s who for nearly a quarter of ar hour keep the stage in a condition of pie- 
pretation of Shakspeare. turesque disorder, until the occupants of the front stalls have reason to 
Mr. Charles Kean’s principle of making the stage a vehicle for histo- fear tnat the lawless merrymakers will bound across the orchestra and 





rical illustration was never carried out so far as in bie revival of the subject them to the fate which Orpheus once underwent at the haods of 
Winter's Tate. 1n the play itself, aa every one knows, there is nothing the Menads. This wild orgie, it should be observed, takes place in addi- 
to suggest excessive splendour of decoration. The story is purely of a tion to a more orderly dance, in which Florizel aod Perdita 


We doubt if there is any place io the world where, under the show of 
liberty, people suffer so large an amount of msterial tyranny as in this 
metropolir. To gentlemen of free opinions the Inquisition is a very odi- 
ous tribunal ; the Italians have good reason to hate their Austrian mas 
ters; few laymen like to be governed by prieste; and the Christian 
descendants of Miltiades may weil dislike to be raled by the family of an 
Arabian impostor ; but for a gross, palpable oppression, com us to 
that which we Londoners suffer without resistance, and with ecarcely a 
complaint, at the hands, or ratber the tongues, of the criers, hawkers, and 
the whole tribe of costermongers. We never could make out what 
mysterious privilege, by what ancient ee ay these people their 
noisy sway, or ay sues engeniane®: Op it. In the East a fanatic 
may take up bis station before your gate and ulter some religious shriek 
every five mioutes night and day till you buy him off, and if you iaterfere 
you will bave the whole population 
there is no such sentiment here, though for twelve hours out 

t 


domestic kind though two kings are among the dramatis porsene, and, are the chief figures, aod which is executed around a terminal bead oi! four the ioflictiou ie much more severe. 1 


tar from gaining weight from connexion with any specific period of the Pan. Throughout this scene the trousers and Pbry 


cap of the sbep- | 


world’s history, it is replete with anachronisms of such a violent kind 
that we cannot even imagine at what time the action might possibly have 
eccurred. The spirit of anachronism penetrates, as it were, into the very 
eseence of the piece. Such blunders of detail as the mention of the Eu- 
peror of Ruseia and the “ great Italian master, Giulio Romano, in ancient 
Sicily,” may be passed over as of little moment, or rectified by the erasure 
ot @ line. It is the utter inconsistency of the fable with its eurroundiog 


berd give a local colouring te the picture, reminding us that we are 
among Asiatics, and not with the citizens ot Syracase. 

Even when the Winter's Tale is produced in ord fashion, a 
striking effect ie obtained in the statue-scene, and, as might uaturally 
be expected, Mr. Charles Kean, who has dived into recondite places for 
so many opportanities for display, bas not neglected the one which lay 
ready for bis use. The cuppesed statae, which ie kept ia the peristyle 


ja, faseh, poapenieneny, 
simple statement of the fact, that for several of the best of the day, 


including particulariy those precious morning hours, when 7 Se we 


trying in vain to up for late bours and sleepless nighte, 
 shaall cing from one end so asstbar, ani eur bonne be senetariel 
and ¢ h, with incessant cries, at the 

throate tbe most practised lunge. The perpetoal ramble of 


, roll of carriages are bad enough ; bus that is a necessary evil. Not so our 


street cries, or our street 
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tion of the disagreeabies, inseparable from a town life. We endare them 
simply «# idle people endare dirt and vermin,—because we bave not the 
moral energy to get rid of them 
It is not only lose of comfort, it is ' ' 
that traoqal ity which is necessary to all the bigher operations of the mind ; 
loss of eeif- respect, lose of elevation, loss of caste The man who permits 
ruffians to baw! in bis ear faceseantly for bis whole lifs is continually de 
scending in the ecale of existence. Horace aeke it 4 man can ever be 
brave again who has once endured the lash, w th bis baads tied behind 
bis back, aod expecting every minute to be bis last. We ask how a man 
can ever be good for mach when for years he has been allowing people to 
seream incessantly in bis care. We admit there is o great deal that a 
man may do under a volley of street cries. He can measure calico, weigh 
sugar, aud ut the furtber end of the shop make out a longish bill; be 
can exercice the useful calling of a tailor or a shoemaker ; he cas read 4 
catalogue of furniture or ao obituary, or even @ very interesting tri al, 
without losing the most etrikiag iacidents ; whatever, in fact, addresses 
iteelf at once to the senses requires only one impression, and does not de 
nd either on a sustained seutiment or a closely followed train of reason 
g-. Bat we pronoaace it wholly imporsible to follow out avy thought, 
or sustain any tone, or do any work requiring these things, while meo 
are perforatiog your ears and stirring up your brains with ebarp, sbrill 
orles, carefully adapted to arrest and distract the attention. We have 
read and comprebeuded an elaborate programme of siege operations ear- 
rounded by the roar of artillery, we have even slept under it, and we de 
clare it to be easier than to do the same in any front room in a London 
street infested with these cries, at least from 8 to 10 A.M. How, indeed, 
is it bie for a man to follow an argument at all abstruse, or a train 
of reflection at all out of the common, when the drum of bis ear is 
at half-quarter-mioute time with some ebrill eenselers cry 7 From about 
& quarter to 8 these notes take up one anoth at a | 
little Jonger interval, the whole of the day ; bat a# soon as the sun rises 
—rather sooner, in fact, if we are to go by the evidence of the senses | 
we bave “ Dast!"’ “ Water-creases,” “ Radiehes,”’ “ Cauliflower,” “Old 
Clo,” “ Boxes,” “ Flowers,” “ Greens,” * Oranges,” * Mackerel,” “ Auy 
ornaments for your fire-ecreens?’ and twenty other cries, daily, weekly, 
or occasional. They particularly infest what are called,"in grim earcaam, | 
the “quiet” streete. They are often fncessant for hours. If the street | 
is of an ordinary length each cry lasts five or ten minutes, during which 
all the operations of the mind must be suspended. Many of the cries are 
in pairs, barmonized, of course, with a view to still greater effect. 
Scarcely bas ove cry faded on the ear than another takes its place in the 
occupation and distraction of your resistless soul. 
Now, ail these cries and sounds, from “ Clo” down to the horse-organ, 
are absolutely uncecessary, and, what is more, an offence against the 
first principles of social lie in Eogland, and coutrary to the most obviors 
considerations of public convenience. Let anybody follow a coster- 
monger down a street, and be will be sure to observe a shop for the sale 
of the very things which the fellow is bawlinginto your eare. The man’s 
customers have only to go fifty yards, and they can buy what they want 
from a shopkeeper, who gets his goods in a known and honest way, who 
is at the pains to keep aregalar supply, who has a character to maintain 
and relatives to support, who pays rates and taxes, and very possibly 
helps to support.the family of the fellow who is underselling bim before 
bis own door. The usual excuse given is, that the shopkeepers are dear, 
and don’t deliver things at home except to good customers. — But if they 
are dear, and if they cannot send things to small customers, it is because 
their trade is injured by rivals without half their expenses and with none 
of their responsibility. As to other things—the vegetables and flowers, 
there is everywhere within a quarter of a mile some shop where aa old 
coat will fetch its value, or where a pair of ecissors can be ground, or a 
box bought, or avy article whatever procured at ite proper price. After 
all, the customers appear to be very few. It is a case of “ great cry and 
little wool ;"’ for oftea and often have we heard a whole street disturbed 
by cries loud enough to wake the dead without leading to a single tran 
saction. But, even if one thrifty housekeeper saves a penny by buying 
her brocoli or ber oranges at ber door, or if two or three do so, the saving 
is very dearly purchased at the expense of a huadred pairs of ears. 
Further, all expericnce shows that it is unwise to allow this wandering, 
























































lose of strength, lose of power, loss of 





struck | cal Court Commi 
| church is effectively to be put into commission, like a department of the | 
er, first at shorter, then at a | State ; and a supplemental synod is also to be created, made up of the 


to be ‘‘a Bill for Better Eaforcing C 
clesiastical.” 

The subject it must be confessed is not without some difficalties, but it 
was hardly to be expected that the Guardian of the Great Seal of Enz- 
land and the Keeper of the Ques OQ ice, ubcer cover of better en- 
forcing the lawa ecclesiastical, would bave proposed to abolish the who 
machinery of episcopal charch government except the bishops themselves, 
and to effect a change in the system of the united church of England and 
Ireland hardly less startling than that w Peter the Great effected in 
the Rassian charch when he substituted, in 1720, the Holy Synod in sub 
ordination to the Czar, in the piace he Patriarch of Moscow. Yet 
strange to say, the bill commences with sweeving away the eatire legal 
framework of an established episcopal church. Vicars General, Chan- 
cellors, officials principal, commissaries- general, diocesan-registrars, ap- 
paritors, and every other officer employed under any ecclesiastical autho- 
rity in England ond Ireland, are consigned to the Limbo of suppressed 
functionaries. No diocesan registry is to remain, but two great central | 
registries are to be eet up in Loudvo aud Dublin respectively, from which 
every ecclesiastical instrament or document now issued from any archi- | 
episcopal, diocesan, or archidiacoaal court, or under any archi-episcopal | 
or episcopal seal, is henceforth to emanate ; and thus an important branch 
of the voluntary jariediction, which in every episcopal church is essen 
tially loca! and diocesan is to be ceatralized in the metropolis. The re- 
gistrar of each of these new central registries is to be appointed by a) 
synod, consisting of four archbishops and one bishop, which is likewise to | 


arch Disciplice and the Laws Ec- 
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| have the appointment of four Chancellors, whore business it will be to go | 
| circuit, and punish clerical offenders. 


The synod itself is further to be | 
constitated a body politic and corporate by the name of “ the Ecclesiasti- | 
esionere for England and Ireland,” so that the united | 


: “ “ | 
commissioners aud the two Lord Chancellors of Eagland and Ireland, 


which is empowered to make rales and orders to give effect to the provi- | 
sions of the act; ia other words, to make new ecclesiastical laws. All re- | 
cords and documents whatever in the existing ecclesiastical registera are 
to be sent up, under heavy penalties, to ench places ia London aud Dab- 
lia respectively, and under such regulations as a Secretary of St 
appoint. 

Sarely so crude and wild a echeme ie more worthy of a visionary in 
the days of the Commonwealth and more fit to be laid before the Long 
Parliament than to be presented to the House of Lords in the year of 
grace, 1856, under the auspices of the Lord High Chancellor. It was 
the boast of the Reformers that, in acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Crown, they did not sacrifice the liberties of the church, and that the 
episcopal form of government was maintained in its integrity, and at the 
same time reconciled with the title of Her Majesty to the chief govern- 
ment of all estates of the realm by the establishment of a final appeal 
from the Archbishop’s Court to the Queen in Council. It is now, how 
ever, proposed to efface all the well-kaowo lineaments of the episcopal 
form of government, and, in liew of the diocesan authorities, to set up a 
central body more like the Congregation of the Holy Office in Rome 
than any other Christian institution ; and this notable project of the Lord 
Chanceillor’s has not even the merit of origiaality, inasmuch as it formed 
the substance of a pamphlet submitted last year by a legal gentleman to 
the notice of the English archbishops and bishops, who unanimously re- 
jected it as fundamentally at variance with the firet principles of the 
episcopacy. 

We add a memorandum of the debate and its issue, on the 20th ult. : 


The Lorp Cuance.tor, ia moving the second reading of the Church 
Discipline Bill, entered into a lengthened statement on the provisions 
and working of the acts of 1852, and of that introduced in 1847, 1845, 1849, 
and 1850 by the Bishop of London ; and referred also to the suggestion 
of the two Houses of Convocation. He considered that all these propo- 
sitions savoured too much of an ecclesiastical character, and he proposed 
that an assessor and judge should sit with and act for the bishop ; and 
that there should be appoiated four ecclesiastics, superseding ali vicars- 
general throughout the kingdom, and that they should be selected by the 
right reverend prelates,—two Eaglish and two Irish bishops, and the 





unsettled, irrespousibic class—theee Arabs of the street. They are as out 
of their place in London as Gipsies and other tramps are in a civilized 
country. They sggravate ali our social evils and spoil regular trade. 
The cases are frequent of careful, respectable people, of the servant class 
taking small shops, aud invariably failing, as they say, because po regu- 
lar shop, unless it is for the gentlefolks, can stand against the people with 
stalls and trucks. 


























interest—tbat of the literary, political, and professional clase. 
@ uoiversal complaint that you cannot do anything requiring close atten- 
tion or uninterrupted repose in Loudon. Our legisiators and wealtby 
tradesmen, aod many that are far from wealthy, fly from London as soon, 
as often, and as far as they can. 


and suffer in consequence. Many professional men, obliged to stay in 
town, have to send their wives into the country, whither they know they 
ought to go themselves. Of course, there are other things injurious to 
health in this huge metropolis, but sleep is a first necessity, and if that 
must be broken or curtailed there then arises a still greater necessity for 
quiet, in mercy to the frame robbed of its due refreshment, But is it not 
a universal remark that all the depth of sentiment, all the originality of 
thought, all the eloquence, all the poetry, are to be found in the country, 
not in the town! So, at least, says the country people. Except here and 





you the feeling of an opened understanding. Some people ascribe it to the 


on Saturday night stringing together loose texts out of Cruden’s Con 


But in our place we think it quite as important to protect er 
bere is 


They must do 80, for it is a condition of 
sanity aod of very existence, The majority, however, bas not this escape, 


there a newly-caught Irishman, there is positively not one preacher of the 
most ordinary eloquence in all London. Go anywiere, to the best churches, 
where the selection bas been unfettered, and the patronage honestly ex- 
ercised, and you will hear unexceptionable statements illustrated by apt 
texts, but ia a whole sermon not a word to quicken your pulse or give 


such thing. These sermons are the very best that can be produced in the 
noisy, dizzy, ecatterbrain atmosphere of London ; aud we really believe 
that if an ange! were to try to compose a sermon here he would be found | 


Bisbop of London. He proposed that in cases involving doctrine, the 
bishop should himself decide, though in some cases with the assistance 
of the assessor, and in matters not relatiog to doctrine, the bishop might 
delegate the whole to achascellor. Iu disputed points he proposed that 
the case should be submitted to a jury of four persons selected from the 
Commons’ Roll of Jurymen, and that there should be a court of appeal. 
which he proposed should be as at present, the judicial commitee. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury moved that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months. The Bisbop of Derry, the Earl of Harrowby, and the 
Bishop of Carlisle supported the measure. The Bishop of Exeter, the Earl 
of Derby, and the Bishop of Oxford, supported the amendment. The 
Lord Chancellor then replied, when their lordships divided. For the 
motion 33 ; for the amendment 41. The bill was therefore rejected. 


—— —— 


An Exacoeratep Portkatr.—The portrait of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, as drawn the other night by the eloquent pencil of Mr. Whiteside, 


macy in the nineteenth century. If envious critics in after times should 


a proud comparison with ancient Rome. 





power of the Cesars a curse to the world, 
stantinople is a personage altogether unique. 
in circumstances which rarely happen together. 


States with which it professes to hold intercourse, and on the other a Go- 


an adored slave, aud Cabinet Ministers are alternately parasites and des 
| 


pote. 


ate may | 


deserves to go down to posterity as a curious illustration of English diplo- 


ever be disposed to dispute the political grandeur of the British empire, 
a friendly apologist will only have to poiat to our preseat ambassader 
at Constantinople to prove that in one respect at least we are entitled to 
We have proconsuls, by another 
name, as irresponsible, tyrannical, arrogant, and vain as ever made the 
The British basbaw at Con- 

He could only be produced 
You must have on the 
ove hand a powerful Goverument, whose word is law with one-balf the 


| vernment sunk in the lowest depth of magniticent decay—where corrup. | 
sober and cautious influence of our preiates, bat we believe it to be no | tion does the work of patriotism ; where actious are tested by no other | 
standard than the rank and influence of the doer; where the monarch is | 


Lord Stratford at the court of the Sultan is nominally the servant 


———— 


priests torn to pieces. Nearly all the houses in the Christian quarter 
have suffered a eimilar fate; one of the few spared is that of the Prussian 
consular agent; the father of this latter met with bis death in the house 
of the English consular agent. Women and children have not been 
spared ic the general Mtack, but have been grievously ill-treated. Th 
incideat to which this outbreak is attributed is, that an Eaglish traveller. 
out of patience at the importunity of a Mabommedan beggar that was 
deef and dumb, thrust him incautiously with the muzzle of his gun ; 
the gun, which was loaded, went off, and the beggar was killed on the 


the 
spot. This melancholy event has been turned to account by & number 
of persous who were ill-pleased with the Hatti-Humayoun of Feb. 18 and 


the equality of Mahomedans and Christians guaranteed therein, to excite 
the Mabomedan population against the Christiane; under the pretence 
that the Mabomedan religion was now abolished, they closed the morqnes 
on Friday, tbe 4th inst., on the boly day of the week, and thus prevented 
the followers of the Prophet from performing their usual devotions, The 
multitude eoon rose under tbe influeuce of this well-conceived irritatiog 

but the Englishman whose incautiousness had brought about the disas. 
ter was not among those who fell a victim to theirrage. He was ro- 
tected from their fury by the Governor of the place. The outbreak ap. 
pears not to have extended any further, nor to bave lasted longer than 
one day ; a circumstance the more to be rejoiced at on account of the 
total absence of any regular military force, and the overw belming majo- 
rity of the Turks over the Christians in those parts. None of the man 

pilgrims that have this year visited Palestine at Easter dare now leave 
the well-frequented road between Jerusalem and Jafla.— Letter from Ber. 
lin, April 29. 

Tut Enciisumay’s Love ror tue Sea.—England has been at sea this 
week. Not figuratively, this time, in the Crimean Commission sense - 
although the recital ot the sufferings and misadventures of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and of the faithful and much-enduring Commons 
might be fitly described by that lively metaphor. But on Wednesday 
England took to the sea as to ber native element, and, let us hope, caught 
strength from the maternal wave, like Aateus from the touch of earth, 
The truth is, our island race is a race of sailors at beart. Were we Pagans 
we should pay the highest honours to the sea deities, and our metropo- 
litan catbedral would be the Temple of Neptune. Not beivg Pagans, we 
pay eacrifices occasiovally to the majestic god, but we love bim not the 
lees iu his-terrors and bis smiles as our pational protector and avenger. 
Just as the Frenchman isa born soldier, your Englishman is a born sailor - 
our Gallic friend, fer al! bis brasswork and drums, looks at best a Surrey 
side theatrical tar. We all love “ the service’’ too, and naval estimates 
prepared by the most lavish, or the most incapable Board of Admiralty, 
excite no jealousy even in Marylebone, no grudging even in Lambeth. 
An army, a standing army (we do not say a British army), may become 
a royal plaything, an aristocratic toy, a satellite of unrighteous authority, 
a menial to the insolence of office ; but in our wooden walls there is nei- 
ther faction nor servility, nor corrupt ambition, but a steadfast love of 
country, a loyalty without alloy, a pure devotiou.—London paper, 
April 26. 
A Few Paris Fasutons ror May.—Among the bonnets we have no- 
ticed are a chapeau d fond mon of green taffetas sewed upon a passe of 
Italian straw, traversed by a black velvet which ties above the curtain 
and falla behind ; roses mingled with white tu//e d’i//usion oruament the 
inside of the bonnet. Chapeau of white ¢ul/e i//usion, blanc coulisse, and 
in each coulisse a biais of taffetas rose ; on each side of the passe are 
groups of rose-coloured feathers, and on one side of the head a tuft of 
primroses of the same shade. Chapeau of lilacs and white lace, with a 
flower of iris fantastique. For little girls there are Chapeaua Paméla, 
ornamented with large knots of floating velvet, or with garden flowers of 
every shade. The beautiful coiffures Peruviennes of flowers which at- 
tracted so much attention at the Exhibition have since become quite the 
fashion. Their freshoess and lightness render them well adapted for sum- 
mer ornaments ; their opaque white harmonises admirably with pai/le de 
riz. Flowers and feathers will be much worn this summer. In the cor- 
beille ot the Margravise of Bavaria were three parasols—one with an 
ivory handle covered over with rose coloured moire, and again with Eag- 
lish point lace ; the second had an ebony handle, inlaid with silver, and 
was of sky-blue taffetas covered with a thread tissue d‘aloes Chinois ; 
the third was covered with maroon moiré antique, with a sprinkling of 
pow d’or. The fringe was balf of maroon silk and half gold. 

Among head-dresses we hear much of the courronne Ristori, apropos to 
her great success in Medea. This crowa is composed of silk oak-leaves, 
sbaded with red; the golden and green acorns are grouped in this 
foliage, and gold diserons from behind a sort of floating knot, that falls 
upon the shoulders, 

Robes are worn as full as ever ; the sleeves preserve their open form, 
and the corsages their basques, more or less long. The skirts are either 
plain, or covered by five or seven flounces reaching to the waist; but 
robes with the same number of flounces, only as far as the middie of the 
skirt, and leaving the upper part completely untrimmed, are no longer in 
fashion. Of the robes and mantelets, the patterns are not yet quite de- 
cided.—I/l. ews, May 3. 
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Tuk PorticaL ALpERMEN.—One of the literary curiosities of the week 
(and a very curious thing it is, indeed) is the reply or remonstrance of 
the Aldermen of the city of London to the bill before Parliament for the 
amendment of the laws relating to the City. It is written in a very 
poetical mood, with a touch in it of the King Cambyses vein. Who can 
have written it? Has the office of City poet been revived for its produc- 
tion? We are told by the corporate twenty-six that “ praise undeserved 
is satire in disguise ;’’ that Bristol during the Reform riots was “ laid io 
ashes by a lawless mob.” Wasit laid inashes? That the same fair city 
of the west suffered ‘‘ from the cold shadow of a close corporation.” We 
are then referred to “ the foot of ambition’s ladder.” Is not that fine, 

Mr. Bennoch? Mr. B. is a man of talent and a bit ofa poet, although an 
| Alderman. Then we are told that the twenty-six gentlemen in chains 

and fur will rather part with “the apple of their eye” than with their 
Wards of Cripplegate Withinand Cripplegate Without. ‘ Decent hospi- 
tality,’’ we are assured, can only be maintained—east of Temple-bar—in 
the Guildhall and the Mansion-house ; and then comes that close copyiag 
of a fiae poem by Edmund Waller : it is hard, the twenty six exclaim, 




















| of the Queen of England ; really, he is an independent potentate, with 








cordance. No; Londen is given up to a lower order of intelligence, to 
less nobility of sentiment, to inferior grace of style. Cedunt arma toge, 
and the ¢oga itself must yield io its turn to the sbrill scream and stunning 
war-whoop of the costermonger. Perhaps London would become too 
gteat, too fair, too noble, too powerful, without such drawbacks. Per- 
haps we unfortuaate journalists would think and write too well. Perbaps 
even our Legislature might become too powerful. Perbaps a D emosthenes | 
might exasperate the conqueror from without, or a Cicero the destroyer 
of his country’s liberties within. Perbaps we might rise indigaant at the 
Horse Guards, and even higher influences. Hence the provideotial in- 
fliction which compels upon the best of us so pedestrian atone. The 
try, indeed, have some escape, and in Londou some mitigation. Io 
their large houses they can find quiet corners, and, at the worst, Cat be 
off to the country. It is the middle-class that submits to be dianed, stupe- 
fied, enfeebled, and vulgarized by the tyrant street crier. Volenti non fit 
injuria. It they choose to bear it they deserve the consequences. 


| 
| bis own court of well-paid officials, his own maxims and policy, over 
| which his reputed masters at home can only exercise the shadow of con- 
trol. Nominally he is bound to obey the instructions of the Foreign | 
Minister, who is, in turn, responsible to the country ; really, he does just , 
what he picases, consulting his own whims and obstinate prejudices iike | 
an absolute monarch. He is evidently too strong for the Government. | 
He regards them as much more bound to obey his instructions than he is 
to obey theirs. He receives their letters as a matter of form, and if he | 
refrains from putting them bebind the tire it is merely to save appear- 
ances. If they venture to remonstrate he gives them a right good lecture | 
in retarn, and ends by taking bis own way after all. We give this sel!- | 
willed gentleman £7,000 a vear for managing our business in this fashion, | 
and be, no doubt, thinks we are mizhtily indebted to him for consenting | 
to receive our cash. His long residence in Turkey bas turned him into | 
a model Turk. Turkey, we know, is the worst governed country under | 
heaven. We are perpetually crying out about the shameful weakuess of | 
its Government, and the unchecked abuses of its administration ; but we | 
seriously question whether any Turkish official ever displayed more con 
tempt for the authority of his superiors, or more insolence towards bis 
subordinates, than has been evinced by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, or 
whether the Turkish Government ever betrayed a greater amount of pu- 
sillanimity in dealing with a powerful vassal than the British Govern- 
ment bas shown in dealing with its haughty representative. Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe is still at Constantinople. He is still Her Majesty's 
Viceroy at the Court of the Sultan. The Government he has insulted 
has not had the courage to recall him ; and we should feel no surprise if 
a proposal were to be made to reward bis distinguished cervices with 
some tangible mark of the nation’s gratitude. By all means let this be 
dove quickly. We surely cannot grudge a finishing touch to this nota- 
ble example of the way in which vigour and discipline, tact and integrity, 
disinterestedness and public spirit attain their appropriate rewards under 
the impartial wgis of Parliamentary government.—.Manchester Exami- 
ner. 
Grievous Distcrpances tv Syrta.—Yon will, doubtless, have already 
received telegraphic information trom Vienna that news has been re- 
ceived there from Beyrout, of the 14th inst., »i4 Constantinople, to the 
effect that a popular tumult had broken out in Nablous, a Syrian town 
situate to the north of Jerusalem (the ancient Sichem). I have received 
the following authentic particulars, which have come direct from Bey- 
rout. A tumult, accompanied with loss of life, took piace in Nablous, in 
Samaria, on the 4th inst. The Mahomedan population rose up against 
the Christians: four persons were killed, and@ among them the father of 
the Prussian agent, Sayd Kawar. Eight other persons were wounded. 
The fanatical mob broke into the bouses of the French and English agents, 
plundered and destroyed everything, and wreaked especial tury on the 
masts on which the national colours are usually hoisted. The Greek 
church was also plundered, the altars thrown down, aud the books of the 


| 


THE CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL. 

It may perhaps be remembered that the House of Lords recently threw 
out a Bill that bears the above tille. The letter below appeared anony- 
mously in print, a few days before that occurrence ; and possibly con- 
tributed to it. At any rate it will iaterest some of our readers, to have 
the nature of the measure, and the ground on which it was opposed, put 
more plainly than they are ia a mere outline of the debate. The letter 


ran thus : 


Sir,“ Give me discipline,” was.the favourite exclamation of a dis- 
tinguished English prelate, whose exertions mainly contributed to the 
passing of the Church Discipline Act. A great mistake, however, was | 
committed on that occasion—ia principle when the functions of the eccle- | 
siastical jadge were confounded with those of the ecclesiastical magistrate, | 
which it has been the policy of the law for six centuries to keep sepa- 
rate; as well as in practice, when the new process, which ought to have 
been merely supplemental, was made to supersede every otber kind of 

roceeding. The result has been attended with considerable embarrass- 
ment to the administrators of the law, and with some scandal to the 
church itself. It had been understood, therefore, that upon the transfer 
of the testamentary jurisdiction from the ecclesiastical to the civil courts 
a measure would be brought forward by Her Majesty’s Government by 
which the obstacles which impede the bishops in the exercise of their con- 
tentious jurisdiction in matters strictly eeclesiastical woald be removed, 
and the procedure made more certain. A bill bas accordingly been pre- 
sented to the House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor, which from its 
title might have been expected to fulfil these conditions, as it professes 


& 





that their destruction should be brought about by frieads tor whom they 
had done so much—“ The arrow by which they fall is sped by a feather 
from their own pinion.’’ Are we not poetical? Like one of their own 
City swans, the Corporation is to die singing. 





¥ 


ENGLISHMEN ToLerant.—From the speech delivered by Mr. Buchanan 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia, we give (says the ational 
Intelligencer) the following passage. Its testimony to the tolerant and 
equitable temper of the British people on all public questions is similar 
to that given by M. de Montalembert in bis new work on England : 

“ T ought to say, gentlemen, that I have honestly maintained the fa- 
structions received from my country in the negotiations which I have had 
with England, and, whilst I have never hesitated boldly but courteously 
to express my opinions, I have never found any thing but personal kind- 
ness in my intercourse with the British people. [Applause.] They are 
tolerant of argument ; they meet you and encounter you, and, right or 
wrong, they never become offended, as no enlightened people ever will, 
with the free and honest expression of a bold opinion, There are many 
respects in which we differ from them. I do not pretend to become their 
eulogist, but in one particular [ would have an ungrateful heart if I did 
not say that in my personal intercourse with them I have never received 
any thing bat kindoess.’’ (Continued demonstrations of satisfaction.] 





A STRANGE GENTLEMAN AND A STRANGE Burier.—A Mr. John Brown, 
lately a butler in the service of Sir Walter Stirling, Bart., at Braswood, 
near Groombridge, has brought an action against that geatleman for a0 
assault. The butler was out till balf-past two, A. M., on the night of 
the 26th of last December, disporting himself in Christmas fashion at the 
Crown Inn. He had not obtained leave to be out, and be therefore tap- 
ped at the hall window to rouse John, the footman. While thus em- 
ployed, a window cn the first floor was thrown open, and Sir Walter 
looked out with a gun in his hand. Showering (as it is eaid) very 
abusive and filthy language at the butler, he discharged the gun, which 
was fortuaately only loaded with powder and paper. He thea threw 
the weapon at the festal Brown, aad inflicted a severe wound. As 4 
consequence, the butler quitted his place; but Sir Walter refased to 
give him a character. The present action was therefore brought. The 
aseault was not denied ; but it was urged that Sir Walter meant nothing 
more than to intimidate his servant, asa punishment for stoppiag out 
so late. It was also shown that Browun’s character was not without somé 
previous drawbacks of a similar character : but he obtained a verdiet— 
damages, £50. They had been laid at £1000. 





Stveciar Swart Dest Case.—At Glasgow, in the Sheriffs’ Small 
Debt Court, a rather novel case was decided. A grocer in the city had 8 
large quantity of sugar in his window ticketed at “44d per Ib.” A per 
son entered the shop and purchased a pound. and afterwards ordered the 
total quantity upon which the ticket was placed. The grocer ex 
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1856. 




















ie willingness to sell a d at the price quoted, but refused to part 
art a lottat that price. Tpereupon an action was brought. suing the 
grocer for the difference in price between 42s. per cwt. aud 47s. per cwt. 
«the former being the rate at 4jd. per Ib., and the latter the price at 
which the same quality of sugar could be bought wholesale eleewhere. 
The eberiff decided against the grocer, holding that the public were en- 
titled to believe, from the ticket in the window, that the sugar was sale- 
able at that price either in small or large quantities, 





A Practicat Lesson in Latry.—The Era relates a story of a far- 
mer whose son bad for a long time been ostensibly studying Latino in 
a popular academy. The farmer not being perfectly satisfied with the 
course and the conduct of the young hopefal, recalled him from school 
and placing him by ‘he side of a cart one day, thus addressed bim :— 

“ Now, Joseph, here is a fork, and there is a heap of manure and a 
cart ; what do you call them in Latin?” 

« Forkibus, cartibus, et manuribus,”’ said Joseph. 

“ Well, now,” said the old man, “ if you don’t take that forkibus pret- 
ty quickibus, and pitch that mavuribus isto that cartibas, I'll break 
your lazy backibas.” ; mart 

Joseph went to workibus forthwithibus. 





Burrer Prom Srones.—It was Swift, if we mistake not, who, ridiculing 
the babble undertakings which sprapg up about the “ South Sea” time, 

roposed, among other things, to obtain “ butter from beech-nuts ;”’ but 
it remained for the villainous ingenuity of modern trade to discover but- 
ter in flint-etones. Shaksapeare speaks of *‘ sermons in stones :” the adul- 
terator finds something far more profitable. ‘“ Butter,” says the Doncas- 
ter Gazette,“ is adulterated with flint stones. This wicked fraad is espe- 
cially practised in the low kinds of butter usually sold in large manufac- 
turing towns to the poorer and industrious population. The flint-stones 
are ground and then chemically manipulated, until they are reduced into 
a soluble substaace, which is known by the denomination of * soluble si- 
lica.’ When this latter preparation is dissolved in water, it becomes a 
stiff gelatinous body, somewhat resembling strong jelly. This jelly is 
mixed to a considerable extent with butter of low quality, to which fresh 
salt and colouring matter are added. The product of this villainous adul- 
teration is a compound which resembles a very good-looking dairy-made 
batter.” 

A Cuanacter.—“ Old Bumblebee” (says an American paper) was the 
cognomen of Mr. T., of Newburyport. He gained the title from the fact 
of bis catching a bumblebee one day as he was sbingling his barn, and in 
attempting to destroy the insect with his hatchet, cut off the ends of his 
thumb and forefinger, letting the insect go unbarmed. Other mishaps 
happened to the same old codger in the same barn. In one of his ab 
stractions he shingled over his spare hatchet; and cutting a small aper- 
ture in the building to let a little daylight in, this man actually set in a 
wooden pane as being economical and not likely to be broken! Uncle 
T., in one of his oblivious freake, nailed his left arm so firmly betwixt 
two boards of a fence he was putting up, that he bad to call help to get 
extricated from bis self-imprisonment. He once put a button on the gate 
instead of the post. But the rarest freak of all was when be ran through 
the streets with his hands, about three feet asunder, held before him, beg- 
ging the passers-by not to disturb him, as he bad got the measure of a 
doorway with him. —— 

Literary Faer.—Her Majesty the Queen has proved herself the most 
distinguished reviewer and extensive proprietor of magazines in her do- 
minions.— Punch. 

Wuart iT is ro Be Srovr.—J Limpus was charged at the Mansion 
House with refusing to take Mr. E. White io bisomwnibur. Tbere was 
plenty of room, but the conductor called out, “ We don’t want people of 
your weight.” Defendant justified himself by the Act, which prescribed 
16 inches for each person. If there were many passengers like the com- 
plainant, the omnibus could not carry its proper number, and the 
public would be inconvenienced. Alderman Cubitt considered the objec- 
tion good, and dismissed the summons. 


CyHess. 
PROBLEM No, 386, py W. Mitcueson. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 385 WILL APPEAR NEXT WEEK. 





To Corresronvents.—E. E. @. You are entitled to much credit for arriv- 
ing so near to the solution of ‘“‘ The Jesuit.’ You are on the right track up to 
a certain point, after which you got off the rails. Try again.-—JA. R. K., 
Cleveland. Your solution, to the fifth move inclusive, is correct, after which 
you have strayed from the right path. We purposely postpone the solution, to 
enable the aspirants for fame to distinguish themselves. We hope you will 
furnish us with the correct solution next week. Your problem in tour moves 
shall appear, if seaworthy. 

a@ The organisation of the New York Chess Club took place on Thursday 
the 15th inst., at the call of the Secretary. The Offieers fer the ensuing year 
are :— President, C. D. Mead ; Vice President, C. E. Anderson ; Secretary, Fre- 
derick Perrin; Treasurer, A. W. King; Committee, A. R. Gallatin, F. Ber- 
nier, N. Marache. oe 

Chess Match, by Correspondence, between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME No, 1.—(SICILIAN GAME.) GAME No. 2—(SCOTCH GAMBIT ) 


N.Y. White. Pama Black. Pata. White N.Y. Black 
ll. K B tks Kt. P tks B il. KttoK¢ | Bwgs 
12. Castles. PtoK B4 12. K Kt to Ki 5. Qt Q kts. 
13. QKtto K Kt3. QtoQ B2 13. QtoK BS | Ptok Kts. 
4. PweQOBe | KttoK B3 | +See re Btks K P. 
15. Qt QB2 } | 





SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tatlors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Rctive by the Steamers and Sailing vessels throughout the season, valuable Invoices of 
Spring and Summer Goois, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, mary of which are the con 
toed Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
COLEMAN 8TRERBT, LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 
a3 THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEEP AbD 
vertusement ; they have taken the lead of all others tor the lastien years. THE PRESENT 8E- 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported. 
*,* Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can always be 
seen at 12 PARK PLACE, 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfally calls 
Z the attention of the public te the new method of removing teeth and roote, without 
pain or dara: te the nervous teem, preperatory to tha Ieuarion (fore gnes,” the con 
truction of ing ell * real’’ ovements of ihe » Dr. L special. 
hy. Retwbiished 1835. Mo. 12 Waverley Place, near Beadeep?  t  re® 


MBROTYPES at BRADY’S rfec ure 
upon Glass, taken in one-ffth the time BA oy by Fane ee et and 


to resist the action of dampness. abilit 
Coleared in Oi! and Water Coloars, Y Warranted. Photographs in every style. 


t Office Notice.—The Mails tor EUROPE, via Southam s. 
~ Steamer FULTON, will close at this Ofice on SATURDAY the Slot can of Mes o* lon 
© ‘clock, A.M. ISAAC ¥. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ARMS SALE IN CANADA,— 
— - By ay! : u A.—A List may be precured by 

















4. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 








The Avion, 





OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and’ 176 
Pearl St... N. ¥ ., Importers and Menufscturers, cfler for sale at low cash prices 
every variety of Account Books, Peper, Fancy and Staple Stationer Writing Papers, Notes 
Drafts, Money and Sbipping Receipes, Inkstands, Memorandum ond Time Hooks, Pens, Pen 


eile, Slates, Pen-inives, Chess and Becktgammon Boards, &c . and all articles wemally kept by 
thetrade, JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY execated at low rates, Cards, Circulars, 
Biull Heads, &e Country Merchants are invited to call 


TANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HOR 
No. 35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for ite fr 
fP and Melodeors, ts offering the» at prices 
themselves of He is also selling bis large 
of from the regular prices, and wil! forwa d the same fee of postage, His of 
trade, teachers and schools are of the mort fw urable character, a!! of which he «fll 
ple to MBA to the letrer by having wisely adopted the cash sys em The Morace Waters Fi 
anos sre knowo a* smoog the very beet We are emabled to speak of (here instrements wih 
some degree of confidence from persona! Koewledge of their excciient tore and durable quality 
—Newe York Boangelist 


ACK WATERS, of 
py of the mest celebrated 
advise al] who desire to 

| known Catalogues of Nua 


















New York, 10th Jen., 1804. 
ENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
acocupcemect of their Glasgow House 
Glasgow, let Jan, 18% 
We have this day oponed « branch of oor honse in London, under the rm of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CKOSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
6s resident partners. 
We take this opportouity oj stating thet Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN end Mr. ALEX 
DENNISTIOUN, Jun., sons of cur Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENAISTOUN ore now and 
have been simoe lst January, 1¢54. partwers of this house and 4!) jis branches 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN, 

ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This 

and safe Medicine is receiving the approval o! 4)! who bave caperience 

following letter from one who is weil Known im the literary wor!d and to ihe readers ofthe Allion 
is Oue among Many received 











Barrisn Consctate, Nonroux Va., 18th February, 1886. 

My Dear Sir—Yon tell me not to give auy testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Paschall, unless 1 do so willingly. I not enly do se willingly, but gladly, for I tnimk it may be 
“— t service to the public to have it generally known. 

bave had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; bu I bave recommended the remedy 
in many instances te triends who were suffering from Ague (bey could not throw off, and I have 
never Known it to fall in effecting acure. in many instances « very few doses have produced 
that iesalt. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make ure of this letter, aod from my knowledge of your inte 
erity and aprightoess of character, I am eure that al) you do publish will be equally t-ntnful 
and siocere with that of Yours fai.bfully G. P. R. JAMES 

To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, I’a 

E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Arch Street, Puiladelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufactnrer. For sale 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 Jotn Street, New York, aud by Droggiste generally in the 
United States, Canadas, Provinces, an4 West ludies. 












Demestic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 





Gs APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C. R WOODWORKTH & ©O are now offering for sale « mort complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapied in al! respects to the wan's of private dwellings, a & 
lic and private schools, churches, colleges, tactories, fuunderies hotels, one places, Ac.. as 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying to ©. R. WOODWORTH 
& ©CO., No. 74 Wail street, N. ¥. 


CLARET WINES. 


THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE FIFTREN HUNDRED CASES OF CHOICE 
Bordeaux Clarets, consisting of St. Julien, #t. Emilion, §t Eetephe, Margaux, Larose, 
Lateur, Chateau Lafite, and Chatesa Margaux, imported from the first houses in Bordeanx pre- 
vious to the failure of the vintages in Europe; these Wines are in the finest condition tor use, 
pure, sound and ratural, not fadricated by shippers to please vitlated tastes. A proportion of 
each kind is in Pint Bottles. 
TABLE CLARET. 


Righty Casks of St. Julien and Margaux : superior Table Wines, suited to consumers who 
prefer making their purchasés in this mode. 


Imported and for sale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver &t., New York 





MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STKEET. 
Cash Capital ,.... 60.6 ccc cee ccc cn cee ee cee tec cteene es ces R50 000, 
N the 8d instant, the following gentlemen were chosen Direetors of the Company, for the 
Annual Teim :— 
Wm P. Paimer. 
fam! F. Mots. 
Wm. F. Mott. 
Wm. W. Fox 
Rufus L. Lord 
Thomas Barron Henry Elewortb. Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustos H. Ward Jobo Steward, Robt. B. Minturn, 
And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held tae fol'owing day, WM. P. PALMER, Eeq. 
was unavimourly re-elected President tor the ensuing ae 
This Company continues to insure against Loss or Damage by Fire, Stocks of Merehandiee, 
Housebold Furniture, Bulicinge, Ships io Port, and their Cargo: +, on favourable terms. 
ANLKEW BMITH, Secretary 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE &UBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESPR®. FRANZ A. 
JALICS &CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond « Large Mtock of Rupertor Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $5 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10) to fo er doren— all of which oe warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 


TO PRINTERS. 


OPPER FACED TYPE.—CORTELYOU'S NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, AND 
PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, established in 1823, 
29 SPRUCE STRERT, four doors below William Street. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnieh his well known and superior Book and Newrpaper 
Printing Types, in founts to sult parchasers. Also, German and (rnamental Type, Greek, tie 
brew, Ornaments, Music, Brass Koles, Ac., manofactured of metals equal to any in this coun 
try, and farnished in the mort accurate mavner. He also furnishes Presses, Chases, Comporing 
Sticks, Stancs, Cases, Forniture, Ink, &c 

WOOD AND METAL TYPEéS, 

from other Foundries, and every article required in a Printing Office, at the lowest prices, for 
cash or approved paper. Type, copper taced by the Newton Company, furnished to order. Old 
Type received at 9 cents per pound, in exchange for new. Estimates for Printing Evtablishments 
farnisbed on epplication. 

Printers of newspapers who will insert this edver'isement three times be fore January 1, 
185], sending me one of the papers, will be paid in printing types, when purchasing four times 
the amount @ the bill 


Moses Tayler. 
James Colles. 
Thos. W. Pearsall. 
Kichard Tighe. 
Peter Cooper. 


Lyman Denison. 
Sidney Maron. 
Rdwin D. Morgan. 
Jobn Caswell. 

L. 8. Seuris 





PETER ©. CORTELYOU. 
HOTEL 8T. GERMAIN. 


FIFTH AVESUF, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY 


‘I’ HE above beantifal and oniqne Hotel i* now open for the reception of visitors. It occupies 
one of the most delightfal situations in the city, ot ihe intersection of Broadway and F ituh 
avenue, Twenty second st eet and Medison Fqrare 

The house will be kept on the American and European plan, having e Table d' Hote, Restaur 
ant, and Con‘eciionary, Ac., attached. The reoms will be let single or en suite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation. and as @ permanent residence it 
will ve fourd ove of the most delightful. Its situation is ench that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by ormuibusees passing at el) times. As @ residence in the sum 
mer it is unequalled. 

The undersigned assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want 
ing to render bis guests comfortable. The hotel bas all the modern improvements, aud is fur- 
uished throughout with every regard to tue ease, comfort, and luxury ot its a. 

FRANCIS RIDER, Proprietor 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozten.—82 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 #0 per Gal, 


® Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the piace of Claret, during the Winter season. Iti 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 

IMPERIAL AMONTILLAVO. Aun exceedingly choice dry sherry, very rarely met within 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. ; 

OTAKD AND HENNESSY’'S FINEST BRANDIES. 8600 pergailon. $15 00 per dozen, 
Warranted 4th proot, as Imported 

EXTRA CHUICE OLD PORT Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 

“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well te 
Ty this. $3 00 per gallon 

1 OPP BRANT INDIA PALE ALE. In 6 dozen Cases, $12 00 

LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, BUUTOH ALE, STILTUN CHEESE, &e., 

For Sale by AKTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 

No.7 William street, New Vork. 





LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 

JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 
T# is great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demand amengst 

those consamers who preter « oy aod wholesome article. Ita superiority over anything 
yet in use is acknowledged by al that try it, and its meritsonly need to be known, whence it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It hae 

DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
tnat common Saleratos har, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her chiidren will not failto use it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratas, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very cestructive to health. It deranges the momach secretes in the system, and is the cause 
of tnany sfflictions that consomers are not aware of. Bot thre is no danger in using the DIKT- 
Ell: SALERATUS, it being free from ali impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is euffictent to produce 
ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 

of a better quality, from the barrel of Gour, than can be obtained by any other process. It ts 
much superior to Super-earbonate of Sods tor making short biscuit, and all kinds ofcake, None 

ispute thie after trying it. 
yy by 4 JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 

‘And soid by Grocers and Droggists generally. 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


OUR attention is called te the Manores manofactared by the Lodi pamfetentes Co., from 
Y the contents of the Sinks of New York City, and free irom offensive odour, called 
POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 

Poudrette is composed ef two-thirds night roll and one third decomposed vegetable Sbre. Ta! 
feu is composed of toree fourths pig ht +c! } and one fourth No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 

These manures are cheaper and better adopted for raising Corn, Garden Vegeiabies and Grass 
than any other In marret Can be put in contact with the seed without injury, and causes Corn 
aod pam 4 to come vp sooner, tipen two weeks earlier, and yield one third more than other ms- 
Bures, and is a sure preventative agains the Cut Worm. 

Two bbie. Poudrette or 100 Be. Tafea, wil! manure an acre of Corn in the bill. Tafea 1M 
cents per. Ponudrette $2 O» per bb! , or $1 HO for any quantity over 7 bbis., delivered on 
ve~el or Kellroad, free from euy charge for package or cartage. A pamphlet costaining every 

lor mation, rent, postpsid, to any one sending their address to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING ©O., 


No. @ Courtlandt Street, New York. 
MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 


N FRIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new and a! system 
of Instruction (recently patented by the United States Goveroment), by ary one, 
without epecta! talent for weed, ase ——— Tries I kee ans eens 
firet rate Dusiness penmen comp’ couree of 1 books, & by 15 inches |, withs 
ad hee os ot, of learmer® wil) be 
by te 
Cy 











pamp bg aD exp + and very fol! directions to 
sent by mail, postage paid. on receipt of $2 

The first efocationiets of the country bave given their opinion thet any person, 
use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMN IC PXEROCIEES, in one lortuight 
the beanty and rapidity of hie writing, for any counting bouse in tbe world. 

Coptes of the pamphlet can Le ol:sined by applying to the publishers, 

WM, 8. MAGLAURIN £20CO. 
3:5 Broedwey, New York. 


——_ — = — —_ —<—<—<—<_—_ — —— -- 
BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
8O.5°9° WALL STREET, NEW VORK. 
leene Credis for TRAVELLERS, available fp any part of the world 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 
DRIskeRs OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably 


hel 
formed that miners! waters, ender the name of *' Baratege '' water, and salts Ay 
name of ‘* Saretoge’’ sa ere extensively imposed epon the public in the heuthern and Senth 
Western Ftates, where pers ub ricles desire and think they are purchasing ‘on - 
= water, dc, wheres * waters of a!) kinds, from Congress down to 
: anner on the public « po art\ietol com 
en dangerous te perso: s deatr the effect of Coscauns . 
THER, the effect of them bel nlire!y different hem th a of the — 4-4 Copenses W en ~ 
quently prodecing griping vertigo, &e., sometimes reen!t In eer lous permanent difecal 
tres, by weakening the «\y . ere end decrreyina tho tone of thaatemad and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of oyepepria tncurabie—the effect beir gin no wise diferent (rom that pro 
od by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—ebile Oone Warten produces net. 
ariping or injerious efectin any case, however debilitated the = may be, it being tonie 
6s weil as curative. The Congress Spring, as te well knows. te the ring, © leb during wixty- 
three years past has bo !\'up the reputation of Saratoga. yet come bave confoanded the mame of 
the spring with that of (Le place—ihus affording (he opportanity for ewindlers te feist worthless 
article upon the public ow the strength of (he reputation obtained by the Congress me 
bees series of years, The injary thas inflected upon the public and carselves is dos for on 
taking ‘hese epartous articles, and Bnding either no effect oF injurious effects from their use, 
tm future eafuse the genuine Concunes Waren, soppering that they have already tried it. es 
le Bot o euficient gearantee of te genuineness at it len bottles 
as the oid botiles and boxes are greedily bough! up by co me dy gate Sones a 
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simpored in tu 





pounds, entirely worthiees 
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urpose ing 
them with their valuciess article and selling It as Congress or Baraloga Wate: oo ved 
o can rely on—Concress Waren and none other—and be certain that the cory Ve bre eo 
the cork of every boule of genuine Comoumrs Waten, vie: “* Oone 





Ww ts , — 
if pithout these words, it le @ valueless, dangerous connterfell. Aste thee A. ry ht 


ratoge powders, Saratoge salts, Be, they are not only walaclers, but aA mel — 
even the virtues of ihe common Reidiite powders of the shops, That it is iempossible to 








Garss Warne artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chem ist, Bir Humphrey — 
as follows —'* \t is impossible to recombine the ingredients se aeto make an article eqnal wwe 
Ihy, the eTeers of which will be the same 





be nateral weter."’ On eriting « wend 
you let of prices, sizes and packages, sod by ordering from us direc, encieuine pd ok lhe 


Smonnt ordered, you can have lt safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We tetierate 
caction, to buy the genuine ConGnuss Warten only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let 


tering of the cork brand 
: : CLARKE & WHITE 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs a8d Ne. Thames#treet, New York Clty. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO, 321 BROADWAY. 
HATE I PRESS 
L—GRAPHIC SCENES IN THE JAPAN EXPRDITION—Comprising 10 plates ta folio 
beaurtifally printed in colours By Wm. Heloe, Artist the BE feb proo| 
edhion, on Bristol boards, $12. ’ — “~~ en, Tem Ore ' 
Il —A Charming Werk by the Author of  ZAID ’ c ! 7 
=. 5  Cherpinn Wes y the Author o JIDER jnone vol Limo. Tbctse. (New 
MARGKET MAITLAND, OF SUNNYSIDE 
“ Harry Moir,”’ de 
The Author of *' Zaidee 
Maiiand,’’ 














iy Mee. Oliphant, Author of * Zaides,” 
ie Mra. Oliphant, the writer of the exquisite story of Margaret 
& book which will be read as long as any volume of our éa9.— Bouton Transcwipe. 

IIL.—HERTHA. Ry Predrite Bremer, I wol. timo Acther's Rdéition, w be published 


simultaneously with the Swedieh, Knglish end German editions (hertle ) 


IV. —THE MODERN STORY TELLER. The Best Bto:les of the best Authors. Now Gret 
collected, 12m0, The. (Sbortly.) 


V.—NARRATIVE OF THE Lt 
S vols, Reyal Bvo 
VI.—BURTON'S MECCAH AND MEDINAH ilmo 


as a - Ne /PER'S NAVAL HISTORY. New edition, with continuation to Lae 


VITL—MISS COOPER'B COUNTRY LIFE. New edition fi ustrated, 6150 (Next week. 


, 1x —THE THIRD VOL. OF IRVING'S LIFE OF WASUINGTON. fro (Abew 
oo Jane 


8. EXPLORING EXPEDITION. Splendidly Iiustrated, 


tvo (Ue 


nOW READY, 
HON, MI88 MURRAY'S LETTERS. Oth thousaed, $1 





“A PHENOMENON IN LITERATURE.” 
WILL BE FURLISHED ON RaTURDAY May 24. 
P AUL FERROLL, A Tale, From the Fourth London Edition, I2moe., cloth. 1 


Nottees of the English Pres 
Pao! Perroll’ laa most atriking'ty original prodection Tt may be reverie’ ssa pheno. 
meron ip iiteratage-—a book tat moet be read, and cannet be forgotten." — Morntog Post 
Tbe fruit of mach thoughtfai investigation i* presented to us in the character of ‘ Penl 

Ferrol) *- We do not need to be told bow be felt and why he acted thee and thus int 
wil! be obvious to most minds from the very ope: tr ager, bet the power of the story te mot 
weakened I this early knowledge ; rather ls tt hel Eeed, sinoe the artietic foree of contrest 
is grand and fear'ul im the two figures who cling so a waly together tn their fond human lewe,”’ 
— Morning Chroatecle 

“ * Pau Ferrel)’ is a book that will be very moch read, talked about 
Glol« 

* The art displayed in presenting ‘ Pau! Ferroli’ throughout the story le beyond all pratee.’’ 
—~ Pb raminer 


, aod marvelled at,!'— 


** The locidents of the book are extremely well managed Athenorwm 
 ]t te one of the most eneolar and striking works we have ewer read Frornomtad 
** To all the elements of powerful effect, the story adds ihe merit of be 


. abi 4 
written.!'’—John Bull obly and tereitty 
* We have seldom read so powerful « romance We can fled pe fanlt (0 )) ae « work of art. 
It leaves us in admiration, almost in ewe, of the powers of is ather.’'—Nre Quarterly 
MAGINN'S MISCELLANIES Published this day 
THE HOMERIC BALLADS AND OOMEDIES OF LUCIAN. Translated by the late Dr, 


Maginn iVol. LV, of Mikcellantes). Edited dc, by Dr. BR. She ton Mackensio mo 
cloth $1 


THe ONDOHERTY PAPERS. (Vole 1. and If of Miscellanien) 12m, cloth, $2 
THE SHAKSOPEARE PAPERS. (Vol. ILL. of Misceilanios). ifm, cloth, $I 
NEET Weer 


PORMS. Ty the Rev. R. C. Trench, BD With am Introduction by the Rev. J. A. 
Spencer. limo, cloth, $i 


OM SATURPAY, may Siler 
WIT AND WIfDOM OF THE REV. BYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections fom bis Writ 
ings, and l’a.sages of hie Letters and Table. Talk With Notes and « Miographics! Memotr 


Evert A luyeckinek., A Porwrah on mteel afier . Stewart Newton, aud ao Autograph Letter. 
i2me., cloth, $i 25. 





i” ree 
LIFE’S A DREAMY AND THE GREAT THEATRE OF THE WURLD From the 


nish of Calderon, with an Kasay on bis Life and Gentus, by the fev. &. 0. Treneh, BD., aa 
of the “ study of Words,” &c l2meo, cioth, 76 cents, 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, 8. ¥ 


COMMODORE PERRY'S JAPAN BXPEDITION. 
0). APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New Vork. 


Wilt rusliem In A FEW Dave 
ARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO THE 
CHINA BEAm ANI) JAPAN, Perfo med to the Yours i 62, 1855, aod 1-64. by order of 
the Government of the United »tares, ander the commend of Commodore M. ( erry, U. 8. B. 
Compiled from the original notet and Jrnrrals of Commodore Perry, at bis request, aad 
bis supervision. By Francis L. Hawks, 1) D. One Volume, Sve, with Two Handred steel end 
Wood Engraving, Maps, ac. Pree 86 00 
This volume will be one of the moet Interesting works ever woblished The new field of tn- 
terest which it opems to the reader will not fall to prove avrec ive, expecially as the volume fs 
illustrated wih nearly two hundred steel and wood engraving®, atl from drawings made om the 
epet by the Dravgbtemen of the Fapedition 
D. A. & Co. have jut published, 
APPLETONS’ OY°LOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY, Embracing « Series of Origioal Me. 
moire of ‘he Moet Distinguished Persons of ali Timer, Written for the Work by 
Bir Archibald Alison, D.C. 1, Prot Ferguson, AM. James MeConnechy, 
William Kafro, MD FL. ° Prof Gordon, F #.8.B. Prof. Nicho, LL.D 
Bir David Brewster, F BR.» James Heda tek Kita Riect 
Jemes Bryce, A.M F.G.S Jame A. Heravd Prot, @paulding, M.A. 
John Hill Barton Robert Jamieson, D.D Prof. Thoweon. M.D. F RS. 
Prof. ( reasy, AM 4 barles Knight Kelph N. Wornum, 
Prof. Kaale, D.D LL.D James Mansou 
American Edition Kdied by Francis l. Hawke, D.D., LL.D. With 6:0 Wood Engra . 


(ne volume, royal Bvo 104 pages. Price, in cloth, $400; sheep, $460; half morveco, $6 O) ; 
ball calf, $6 00 ; full calf, $6 00 : 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 
CHARLES SCKIBNER Publishes this day, 

SIGHT AND HEARING—Hoew Preserved—How Lom By J. HW. Clerk, MLD. . 
+ i2mo. Many Kograviogs. Price $1 i2% ’ oD Amt, 

It is demgned to teach the unprofessional reader bow he mey take care of the organs of 
and Hearing, and be able to continue thetr use, with the least posrib's impairment. down to 
latest period of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of the mother, the teacher, the 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as the stvdent and the man ofletters. it'bs bel 4 
farnish some sugnestions upun almost every point which relares (6 the subject, and treat 
Marly ot mauers io which every class of readers murt have « deep inierem. 

ALSO, 408T READY, 

REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire's Davgbtr. By Mre. 1. ©. Turhill. 1 vol, 12mo,§! 

"Mre. T. bas « fine command of both thought ond \enguage=6 rare perception of the work 
ings of bumen nature and the ability to be pathetic or ladierous, or anything elee that her eeb- 
ject may require. The present work wi!) sustain her ~The Jowrnal 

THE FEOOND MARRIAGE ; Ur, & Davghrter's Trials, A Tale of New York. By Charle 
Bu-sett, author of '' The Coavies's Obiid,”’ * Lilia Heart.” de. 1 vol., 12mo.. 75 cents. 

Mr. Barde t holds « steady pen, aed graphically does he dereribe Lite as it is. ~Allany Be 
ning Journal, 

Hile tales make ne pretension to high merit of eutborship. and yet they are well worthy « 
place beside the productions of Mary Howitt and Mrs. tedgwies.—N. Yr. Courter 4 aqui. 


SCRIBNER'S, £17 and £79 Broadway, corner of White Btrect. 


THE WORLD'S NEWSPAPER AGENCY, 
No. 512 Broadway, Albany. 
ELL & HENDRICKSON, PACKERS AND FORWARDERS O , 
> anu @KEKL BEWSPAPERH. CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, de dasdewad 
ew strention to our stock of seatlons, the best aesor iment of reediog mat- 
ter to be found, and including all the cosees pubtlections of the da “ 
Partion éesiring to 


become subscribers for single copies of the Dally or Week) 
would farther their views by remitting the sabecription price of the Jame, ane Oe 


celve any pepers they may desire 











Agenis are vreat inducements. Parties with emal! 1 would find it wo their a4- 
vantage to address BELL sé SinDaionene, : ” 
5 2 Broadway, Kew York, 


who wil! farnieh a comp'ete catfit for a com paratively emai! amount. 


BOOK BUYERS AND 
you: ATTENTION 18 CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 
Recent and Popalar Publications. 


THE BUNSBY PAPERS. By Jobn Pt Tero 
ALIO® CAREY'S MARRIED NOT MATED. limo.. 
'® WAR YY is tC] 













LIEUT #REWERTON ANB 48. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN GIRIA. Stary ot V 
JENNY MARSH'S TOILING ABD NOPING. imo .,.......,..,. 
LADIES’ GUIDE TO PERF OMNTILATY. 120, 16.6 oe cee cee cee ee 
CAMPFIRE OF THE RED MEN. l2mo... ...... sees. 

HUMBOLDT’S ISLAND OF CUBA. By Thrasher. 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publisbers, No. 119 Nassau Street. 


TSP Soir SHRED ZOE tents neers om ace 


Portrett of Momart as Marica! Intelligence: 











of the chetoess oualg. RICHARD 8. WILLIS, 207 Browdway, New York, 





of 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805, 


HIs SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
T Toe Prone a Tees, oe es cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, aro now 
im _course of pa 


ith rates and every information can be ned on re ayetaetten at the Agency, 
REET. 
ROBT. 8. “BUCHANAN, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR, 
ISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
A AN. re CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe Untted States or Canada 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTHOR WILLMER, Agent, 
.07 Fulton Street ( Floor) , New York. 








ARLES WILLMER, 
— 19 South Jobn Street, Liverpoel. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Medal and loma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Natiens. 
H (nine) Silver mada from the A and Mechanics Institates. 





1 Gold medal, fi from the } Institate—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
manufacture of of Fish 8, Bevis and taklein the U.5. The above first Class premiums have 
awarded to J. 4 J. bh gw wqitey = ton St., N. ¥., for the best Fishing Rode, Reels aud 
Frotie of ali vind J.4I5.0.0 uest the inspection of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
their large and unequalled stock ve — many of which ere redueed in prices. 
Every Seosription of Netting ale or made to order. 
A large quantity of boo 
Lapeeweod Poles of the best quality 
Rods, Reels &¢., made aad 


re} . 
A fresh supply ot Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS MOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STRERBT, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson TONKERO” Station. And at 


E 
Directly epubas Rasiroad Depot. vo 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND cores! pos | SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
G jes, includ! Fine Old Brandies Old Wines, ail the most approved 
Gonecathens page, 1 sluding taelt own MAX SUTAINE g. Allthe different varieties of Cla- 
3 
rene Finest Descriptions fall winds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
bi Choicest Brands of Seg: 
differen id sof Ph kles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardinos, &c. 
gi ul Aron of f Provisions, including pele celebrated BURLINGTON Haus, Westpha- 


He PRO TTER reesi received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
mi bey deliver free of Sop to all parte of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
tog cunts adjacent thereto 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


adersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Artistes at ow ieee Fair 
yg : has wnet root en bands a large and well assorted Stock o' Artificial 
t, Trout Flies, &c., &e Yovery variety, which he is ane to ho on the most 


Merchants dealing in the aad aetieten, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


7” ee THOMAS H. BATE, 85 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. RR. Patentee of the new pollthg ever tncenkeds acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
meno to be the best Bait for Trolling ever inv . 


“Po SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


SLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA ye 
and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the la: 
ous — eg Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoen, or ROANO. 
‘ednesda arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next morning with the GRE AT 
BOUTHERN MA MAIL TL LINE peo Shay Raters by yon reac ing New on in 
days. orfolk, inclu cals an arnt eerage 
= anaes AM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 
After landing at Norfolk theses r” proceed to Peersbarg and Richmond as usual. Fare to 
elther place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 


RR STONE MILLS FLOUR, I8 80 SUPERIOR THAT IT 
Commands tn Nev York a preference of half a dollar a barrel, These mills are well adapted 
diag. Between fifty and sixty Premium Medals have been awarded to the 
dy! the F F cee. and almost a volume of testi Wareh for Flour and Mills 191 
ne Street. New York. 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 


. 48 11a York, issue Foreign 
SSire Bas yt CREDI Cities: s 


























Carlsruhe, Rome, 
Calcatta, Rotterdam, 
Canton, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, 8t. Petersburg, 
Daaseldort, Strasbourg, 
. <pmrwer | am » 

vrence, myrn 
Frankfort, Seville, 
Genoa, Stettin, 
Geneva, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Singapore. 

ambarg, Fou" N.8.W 
Hague, 
Havre, Aas. Toulon, 

delberg, Trieste, 
meng Kong Venice, 
Kandy, Ceyioa, Vevey, 
Liverpoo! Vienna, 
London, Wiesbaden, 
Lapse, Warsaw, 

psic, Zarich, 

FOR EWDTA AND CHINA O a ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
BRATION OF 
Branches and Aametone at 
Shi Calcutta, 
Hong Hong Kong, | * Madras, 
Openers se FOR AUSPR AISA ON THE Bank OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 


Maitiond on LSS + +++.+Hunter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswich, . os beestes ¢ «+++ Moreton Bay. 
Ms aan 


Melbourne, long, 
Jastlemaine. 








Kyneton, 
eee eeee come te reritenessecscsevecse ses sMoumt Alexander, 


< 
Sentient A 
Ovens Agency. 


eee eee 


see eceeceses Bendigo, 








OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
‘aris—Grant LETTERS br CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 

ETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 

Llexandria, Bi 1 Heidelberg 





>pd t ype 





BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPEs, 
Fo. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon, 
n lish: tin America. 
Deoratag Renner tec tans he ne ata 
bed Portraits side 0! antic. 
eee ed Gabibet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured is Oil and 


Wewtpnott! Y ‘PRS—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
of portent Busts, by this process. A 1 
~~ d+, from ald Da reotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this p arge number can 
ages D nesresty in every style. 
be produced at a nominal expense, DAs TTR ADY, 206 and 859 Broadway, New York. 


° ench Apothecaries and Chemists 
BLLUO & co of 4 Unsmicalay Drugs Perfumery and Toilet Goods, BR. 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality en! Vine 





vy my 


Broadway, a and 250 Pourth Avenue, 


ELLU os BISCATINE..—The best and hesithtest food for Infants and Invalid Invalid 
d tor sale wholesale aud peed 
ae DELI ue? & CO., Apothecaries 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 











DBL vc’s ELIXIR oF CALISAY A.A gy Tanto Coséiel, of great 
dahilitat a es repared 0 
ect wren CELEBRATED CORDI KLEE Co, Chemie. 
s of the C a 4 
Manufacturer 635 Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenne. 


YHE GRE AF. AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
1 HYPERION FLUID, forthe growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
qithunt a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral —_ 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
qhilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity pore. attained by pt art | other article, gees 
** conquering and to conquer.’” There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on ehildren’s heads it 
lays the a | =e ‘good head ofhair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen ef 
Great Britai ands an extensive sale thronghout Europe. 
BOGLE’S me TETRIC. HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent, 
imens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
BL other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, ony of application, and ta turns 
Hair to a beautifal Brown or Black, without staining the skin. Tn oh ert, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the —~} that this is the best Hair 
UVye in the world. It is now universally preferred in Lendon ai aris, 
bo GLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders cnet eonally unpleasant operation 
(Shaving Few luxary. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
wy in ts Coevtent possible time, ‘and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion 
To be had wholesale ont retall ot W. BOGLE, Washin we Street, Boston; C. H. RIN 
and A. B. & b. 8 SAsDS New pon ; HAVILAND HAR Charleston ; ‘gs. 2 HANCE. 
Baltimore; J. W HT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada at tive MAN& od., Men J. 
MUSSON, and J. ROOWLES Quebec ; LYMAN, BROS., Torento ; HAMILTON x] KNEE: 
SHAW Hamilton; GEO. &. MORTON, A CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, of 8. HOVEN DEN, 
wn Street, Finsbury Square and King Street, Regent-st., ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ee Btreet. Man chester; and of Agente t roughovt the World. 


URIFY! PURIFY i evar, 1—At this season it is for all, 

hurtful to none, and high f persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by Ponipving THE incon. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
coal article ever discovered is Dr. MOCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVB SYRUP, @ rich and delight- 

fal ee Syrup, my from the concentrated juices of 8PaNISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 

plest, te this country and Europe, prepared with fine loaf sugar, 
{not molasses,) forming one of the most we of drinks, and ‘as the same time, as its name 
implies, @ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINB, unsurpasded by any- 
thing ever discovered. 
Dr. MoCLINTOCK’S TONIO ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, or vemaree HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worrt cases of SALT RHEUM and = on ErysiPivas, and all 
eruptions of the cca, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimp! ee pimy CHRONIC 
Gaseous, Mercuria! com ~My and all the most serious a rders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. itis Eom ed by any prep ever i 
CUSHMAN 4co. 


Seld by all Druggists. 

Sole Proprietors, No. is Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One doven bottles pant be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by ma’ 























E GREATE sT — ALI DISCOV ERY OF ' THE A AGE.—MR 
HE Aa of poxbary, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND O "HUMOU R, from the worst scrofula down tothe common bn 
ple. He has tried itin over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case 
thunder humours.) He has new in bis possession over two hundred certificates ofits - Le | 
— twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind ofpemoies on the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of bile 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth ond ae 

Three to five bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair, 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most Sonparate rheumatism, 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

yy to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

on : = is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect care when the above quan- 
8 en, 

Nothing look s so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet it 8a fixed fact. If you have a humour it hastostart, There are 
no ifs nor ands, bums nor ha’s wbont it, suiting some cases but not youre. I peadiled over a thoa- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every care. Ithas mt py 4 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : 
eld people ofsixty. I have seen poor, ay my. wormy footing children, whose flesh was softand 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. 
fefin catarrh and dissivess) Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the nedy is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the yranctions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they a!lwtys disappeur in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when t at feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever eorary. Eat the best you can get, and enongh ofit. 

coe a. Mannfactared by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
Ts aes H. Ring, New York ; J . W. Dyott & Sons, P apateetis j George H. 

me a burg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Battalo® ;. Lyman & & Brother To- 

Tonto ; ‘Tohn Birks’ Montreal ; John Wri, ght i co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


It gives great re- 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFB INSURANOB COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000, 299. 
accumulated S Surplus 
as COMPANY offersthe following: among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low bya of insurance without profits, 
ranted ov policies. 
Halt . premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for Lape the Atlantic. 
The aay | of a large ca) i ital. 
California, Australia. an somes she taken. 
Premiume can be taken quarterly 
Large b on polici on the m tualscal 
YORK RBFBREBS. 
> ¥Excellen HAMILTON FISH. nite Governes of 

ARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. ¢ . 
Henry rinnell, Det | 


i ohn orpder: Bea ! 


wapesat iL. 
473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Kast Lith St. 
M RNR YET General Agent for the United States 





State of New Yerk, 
J. Phillips Phenix, 
John H. Ticks, ee 
Samuel Wetmore, eq. t 


JOHN ©, CuBEET AL. B 











8, 1 . Rome, 
-- Cadiz, Jerasalem, Retterdam, 
Lmeterdam, Carisruhe, The Hague, Seville, 
Antwerp, Cai Lansanne, Sienna, 
eb Coblence, Leipsick, yo 
Bea Cologne, Lucerne, St. P burg, 
Constantineple, Lisbon, Strasbourg, 
Dresden, jege, Stockholm, 
atin, Florence, London, Trieste, 
serne, Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Turin, 
. Geneva, Lacca, Pan, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lyon Palermo Vienna, 
. Bamberg, eoaes . Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, avre, ] le ~~. Prague, Zurich. 
Been lag > 





Ma Rig: 
in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. se this on Paris ry short or 60 days’ sight; alse 
8T I NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, ° 4 


OTICE. 
OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, one AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
ofthe Unit ted Kin om tor changi the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
Pd ty snk A ne ares ou @ and Jal ry reoaived the Royal assent, the bu- 
Me ar neefort = . 
TIONAL LIFE AS SURANCE SOCIETY.” ——— is B. M. OMIPMAN. 


JAMES 
Montreal, July 26, 1 General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Ae in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act x pH. a - 

Capit alf-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIABOTORS IN sg =f 
Edmond Sheppard Sym -, M.D., 
A. Campbell Barclay, Eeq., obo Rllisteon, M 
Charles nett, Eeq., Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., 
Samuel King Charch, Esq., ee + Hodgson, Es. ™ 
Josep 














Thomas Nicoll, Fsq., 
Clement Tabor, Esq., 


‘eander Starr, Esq. yates oteatr Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
or 
beet we 4 wt DIRECTORS. 


A aneg Ey La Rocque, Wm, L' % ‘ 
Montreal,. .....essceces vee x ns rh eo; Hac, Hemry Judah ann, Rev. J. Flan 
D. 
Halifax, N.8 Hen. 8. Cunard, J. Tr wala, He Pry anaes 
OC. Hint, 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, » 4am. 
Gray, W. Jack. 7 B. Atison, ; Hon, J. 


H, W, Hoples, Hon. J. Oo ey Agent. 
{ ye, Bas owdy, Hon. x. Moad, jet Hane 


N. Stabh, Agens. 
. *, CHIPMAN, Agent for British North Ameri 
wren B,D. MACKENZIE. Accountant and American Colonies, 
Chief Office ter B. N. A. Colonies— meenare XCHANGE, Mowrreat. 
Ag¢ta‘s and —— Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. BR. py and Newfoundland, frem ny former of whom Pamphiets Blanks and 
every information 


obtained. 
"The advantages Otleved by the “ International’ are numerous and varied, and I 
cornastly teosmmended to the consideration of them mourere are 





Manager, J 


St. John, N. B.... oss nteoell 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGow. _ 
EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons. ........+.......Wm. Cumming, commander, 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons .......-- Robert Craig, commander. 

: GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... .......+-.++... John Dancaa, eommander. 

The Gl wand New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam 

ers foams New to Glasgow direct, as ender : i 
EDINBURGH, Satuflay, 18th July, at 12 0’clock, noon. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, 
GLASGOW, Saturday, — 

Rates OF PassaGe. 








A limited number of Tuird Class Passengers’ will be taken, eupy lied’ with’ previ: 

a epee et et Ee PEE Tr 244 . . 
Sagus cheng oe bineases. 

Por Freight or 


New Yor! City bills or ts or ‘aula caly t ken. 


$75 00 


J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N ¥ 





THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFK SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 
I. Thorough, becanse his azency embraces mest of the best and most widely circulatirg jour- 
dale of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefully” filed 
be woes con venient examination of advertisers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num. 
ir " 
waiclo ions, becanse his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 
coltaiae reliable information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
practic reperation, the trade of the several districis of the country, the character, circulation, 
and comparative merits of the various papers. 
III. ‘e, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
and — by the proprietors to make comtracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad. 
vertisements 





Bowen LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 

2 adway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y¥. 

HIS COMPANY HAVING XN? AMPL EK oft a Lire MAKES INSURANCR 
against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either for the whole daration of 

Life, or a limited period. 


Polieies a soe lives of debtors, and for business purposes general 
No extra r crossing the Atl antic. Sits Xatted 3 


prec? PRR {ITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. M ’ 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Bethea Starr, Joseph pean. 
Robert Schell, John Slesson, N. McIntire, Benjamin Babceck, 
George W. Riegs, James 8. amined, pe, Judson, Eugene Dutilh, 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Snydam, N. H. Wolfe Alexander Muir, 

F. W. Edmonds, Heury adel, Albert Ward, John 8. at 





Henry 8S. Leverich, John Gray, 
R. W. Howes, 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. 
edical Examiners. 


a SA00B TREE, eatiiee 
Cuartes D. Suita, M.D., 21 West 15th St Epwarp FIeLps, M.D., Charlton Street. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, frem 2 to 8 o’clock, P.¥.) 
Joun T. Metoaur, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8, CAMBKELENG, Bs, ,Counsellor, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANO! sCOIETY 
(Late National Loan Fand Lite Assurance plety.) 


Orrice oF tam Genera AGENTS pee. TSB «TEs: Stamm, 


Jeba L. Buckley, Georze 





New York, A 
TES ari ecnereby give notice that the oe ofthe Sietal Loan’! waltz Awurwmee 
of London, = been ch changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Aseent was 


one on The: 2nd dz a 

INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they me to receive applications for Life Assurance oa the mest favourable terms. 
ee lets containing the Rates of Preminm cam be o een’ ae nny Ne. 71 WALL 





STREET, or from any oftheir Agents thr 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
John J. Palmer, ge J. Dillea, wo Barstow, 
ames Boorman, C. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. ae. Henry Ludlam, 
Daniel Parish, Paul — J.G. Holbrooke. 
Soxicrrorn—Robdert J. DMlon. Consuurine a - W. Gerard, 





Mepicat Exauiners—S. 8. 

* The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Oltics. 7 71 pa i Sere, New York, 
where all business connected with the Sealer *s operations is transacted, aff oy & hereby seers 
= 5) mt et Ole of aes and attentioa ravel, 

AN Potton i xy he om 1 WallStreet, New York, and all elai: 

3 7 ms usted 

~~ witheut rehwrenes te ° dow Rng _ ~ —ee one 

The Medical + Lt meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between sad? o ’cloek, P.M 

Capital Steck, £500,000, 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $200,000 is deposited in the hands of th 
the State of New York for the peustt of ai! Polley-bolders in the 2 Uatiee races metrelnn ot 


5: G: HOLBROUKR, enera Agents. 


parties in cases of Lane 





——— 


NBW YORE, BREMEN AND 580 
D STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARB THB 
HERMAN 





WASHINGTON.......... Capt. E, Cavendy. | pe NO Ome Higgin. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, beth going and return 
Puoroaap Dares o7 SatLine— 
From New York, 4 From a for N. York. 
Wednesday. 
++» Jan, seecveee ceeded. gpm. 
+ Feb. 23..........March 29,........0...-.-March 26 
. March 22.... April 19... 2. cseseeeees-April 28 
April IQs see eees oe May Ba cccsccccsceccos may Si 
BF Te ccccccccccS® BMecccccccccecs coc GG 18 
J Nee ccccceSBly BB.cccccccoccce op OGly 16 
SEF Bho coe co ccc eA Re. BiccccocccccsceseshMe 18 
Mie | We vectencccs BOM. 6... cccccoceccees Bept. 10 
Biscrdes . Oct. Boece cce ce octumm 8 
scth. «divas 660 coqeey slkes @enene ooee Nov, 6 
ee per Mb caccooneseebacse © 
. Nov. 20...... Boccccccsccevccs Dee, Bi 





at Southampton both going and pr... , they offer to passengers proceeding to Le 
don and Havre ad other route in e evonomy both of time and mone 
Price of pton and Bremen, frst cabin, maiz saloon, 
ye $110; pane pa 866. b the Fest 08 
soaunpere oe pass throngh the Post Office. 
signed on the day of sailing. 
surgeon is erasaes to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply 
Oo. H. BAND. 11 South William st.., New Yoru 
ROSKEY & CO. ., Southampton. 


NOTICE TO PASSENGERS AND IMPORTERS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP (O.'3 IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS. 


180 fire 


C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., B 
WM. ISRLIN, Havre. ee 


ee 








OITY OF BALTIMORE..... ooo ce coe MMT Came. ° 

CITY OF bf NGTON . 2380 tons. . 

OITY OF MA ESTEK............) 2109 tons... Ge 

SANGAROO.. reer 1008... vec ccsceses ccs -OMpt Ewing. 
Are intended to Sail as follows: 


Liverpool. 


From From Philadelphia. 
City ef Baltimore. ... Weduesdas.. 


- Jane 4/ City of Baltimore......Thursday.....June 26 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
From fone =e 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms. 
Cabin, ta Three do, State-rooms 
Cabin; in Forward State-rooms.....15 
Including Stewards’ fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
and found in as mach Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $80 ; from Liverpool, $45. 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing ous their 
triends, at corresponding rates. 
Thesesteamships are constructed with improved water tight compartments, and each vessel 
carries am experienced Sargeon 
Drafts en Liverpool from £1 upwards. ay nd goods | seat ve the Agents in Phi lade!phia and Li- 
an 


From Liver, 
Cabin, in Two Berth Pe ama 


. 21 gui 
Cabin, in Three do. Seate-rooms 17 erneee 





verpoel, will be ferwarded with —For Freight or Passag ly to 
JOH "DA ALE, Agent, 17 Want Street, Phitadelp ia 
Or, eaBeLy & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York. 





FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamsbips 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days: 























Leave New York. Leave Haws, 
Arago,.....,.Saturday.....,.Jannary 12) Arago.....Wednesday......February 12 
Fulton.. . Saturday .Febdru’y 9] Fulton, ,...Wednesday -March 12 
Arago .. . Saturday . March 
Fulton . Saturday. April 

. Baturday. May 
Fultoa Saturday. May 
Ar . Saturday Juve 
Falton . Saturday ,. July 
Arago’.., .,. Saturday August 
Fulton... ... Saturday... ... Septem ‘ 
Arago ,,..,.. Saturday...... October 18| Arago,.,..Wednesday......Novemb. 19 
Falton .....Saturday,..... Novem. 15 Fulton Gree Wednesday......Decemb. 17 





These Steamers were built expressly for Government oorvien, with double engines under deck 
and every care has been taken in the construction of hvll and machinery to ensure safety 
speed. The ships have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
ef collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demenstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The for p are bel 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 





eng 


From New York to Southampton or Havre, ..........Firet oe seaceces $130 00 
* se > ‘ . Second ‘ 5 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, 7 .. First sss 
écxavecty eee #4004 





To Passengers going to London these Fteamers effer the advantages of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until peid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. All —_ rs ond Newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For Freight or , Peseame ot ply 

MORTIMER LIiVInGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 

W. ISELIN 
CROSKEY hampto 

AMERICAN EUROPEAN JOINT STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHAN GE CO., Paris 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


eg 





Chiet Cabin Passage... ... ...0+2.++.- 8180 | Second Cabiu Passage............... ... S78 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ....... «+. «++ +.- S110 | Second Cabin Passage..............6+.. 960 


a@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 








Persia,.. . Unpt, JUDEINS. yr . Capt. Lane. 
Arabia, Bs ey STONE. Capt. Wickuam. 
Aaia,... Capt G. Lorr Niagara, . Lapt. Rrar. 
Africa,. . «++. Capt, SHANNON. Eurepa, .... ° [ Capt. J. Lrrog, 


These wensels carry * clear white light at their mast head—green on an starboard bow—red on port 





bon cd seoess- April 16, 1886. 
.- April 
. April 3%, * 
.May | os 
May 14, ” 
«+» May 2, “ 


juae not secured mati paia tor. 
An experienced eu 
The owners of these eenips 3 will not ‘be accountable for om. Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 


Precious Stones, or Metals, anless Bills of Lading are signed th 
For freight er passage, apply to 
THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U 8. M. STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


. Capt. OLiveR Evpripgs. | The BALTIC..... Capt. JOSEPH COMSTOCK. 
The ADRIATIC......Capt. James West 


, and the value thereof t thereis 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





The ATLANTIC.. 


These ships having been built by pm ny expressly for Government service, every care has 

dee. taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and ly pl and af 
accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. Price o 

New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; insecena do. $75. From Liverpool A Now vor 

£30 and £20 An experienced surgeon attached toeach ship. No berths can be secured unti: 

paid for. The chips ¢ ott this line have imoroved water-tight compartments, and to avoid danger 

from ice wi!l not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, wutil after the lst of August. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 





From New York. From Liverpool. From New York. From Liverpool, 
Saturday,,.,..April 26 wofnenter. ay 14| Saturday.....Aug. 30 Wednesday.. Sept. 17 
Saturday,.....May 10 Wednesday,May 28} Saturday.....Sept. 13 edvesday...Qct. 1 
Saturday......May 24 Wednesday. June 11/ Saturday,.,..Sept. 27 Weduesday...Oct. 15 
Saturday,.....June 7 Wednesday, June 25| Saturday,.,..Oct. 11 Wednesday...Oct. 29 
Saturday......June 21 Wedoesday.July 9] Saturday..,..Oct. 25 Wednesday...Nov. 12 
Satarday,.....July 5 Wednesday. July 23| Saturday,....Nov. 8 Wednesday, ,.Nov. 26 
Saturday. ..... uly 19 Wednesday.Aug. 6] Saturday,,,..Nov. 22 Wednesday...Dec. 10 
Saturday. .....Aag Wednesday. Aug. 20/ Saturday,....Dec. 6 Wednesday...Dec. 24 
Saturday. sooo Aue 16 Wedoesasy.Sept. 3] Saturday,....Dec. 20 


For freight or passage appiy to 

EDW’D K. CORSE RS & CO., No. 66 Wall street, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPL & CO., ‘Liverpool. 

ie HEN K EINNARD a Go., 27 Austin Friars, London. 

| WAINWRIGHT & CO.,’ Par 
hi eh ha ships will not hiatal: ld, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre 
PP inh ny metals, un unless bills of lading are signed theretor and the wales theseot expresses 

ein. 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE.--SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
\YKCOKD LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre en the 16th,and New York on 5% 
lst of each month, as follows :— 


. eo Se. Havre. 

at AAMAET 000+ 0000-2000 were cecees 16th February. 

8T. DENIS, } Let MAY 0... ne eee ie eeesececcesecced 16th June, 

Follansbee, master. Ist § = erccceccccocccce® th ber. 
lst February ..... 00.0000 sevecees( 16th Mare 

ST. NICOLAS, } Ret JUNO... scocccccccccccccsoccccec$ 16th may. 

Bragdon, maste int Outs PE esse eee seewere eeeeees eo 
8 i ee 

MERCURY, Rat Jaly .... 0. -cccccccsecccvecceroeg 16th ‘Abgust, 

French, master. Ist November ..... ue 05456 564086 = — 

. KHL wes cew eee ceeeeseceeceseesQ 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist Angst’, 90060600 6en ceecetese te Bam Septeraber, 
J. Funck, ma ter. lst December... .............-0+0.+0.€ 16th January, 


Le» New York built vessels, provided with all nisite articles for the com 
They are all irs oan Teq The prt 


of passengers, by men ef experience in the trade. 
or — pels $1 without wines or liquors. 
sent to se eubsoribers will be torwarded tree from any charge but those sctually 
( mearred, 


BOYD & HINCKEN, a 
1¢1 Pearl street. 


- APSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVBRPOOL PACKETS. 








R ow Kossvura, ANTARCTIO. SHAMROCK. (new) 
pre kag Ny ° Hetois Anprew Foster. pi EEN oF CLIPPBRS 
Driver. (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. ITy oF BROOKLYF. 
Nortaampron. (new) UNDERWRITER. PRILANTRROPIST. Empire. 

Witias Tapscott. Hovexton, RaPPanaNNOCK. 
ARcTIC Euxraco Isue. (new) CONTINENT. Cuark.es Buck. 
PROGRESS. CamBRia. (new) Consvt. Forrst Kine 
8. Lours Dreapyovucur (new) New Hawrsuire. Ricuirp Morss. 
} em Coosawatter. (new) West Point. GuLancs. 
Ross a Apams. Racer. CENTURION. 
ComataLLation. ApRuiaTIC. 
The ‘ox Line of London Packets. 
AMASON. (new) SoeTHampton. NORTWUMBERLAND 


Oceans QuERY. Hewprice Hupsor. PaLesting. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. Mancaret Evans, American EaGie. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, saat. RS, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GRA 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns withont discount or any “other — 
T Arco. & CO., 86 South St., New Yor 











to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., &t. George’s Haitdings, Liverpool, 
——_—— 
WM. YOUNG, W. YOUNG 4 C 0O., ., PROPRIETORS. 
6. J. AHERN. OFFICE, NO. 8 BEEKMAN ST. 











